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William Tecumseh Sherman 


Announcing 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 


৩ ২ 


Richly detailed portrait sculptures of great American heroes 
—in solid pewter, solid brass and fine enamels. 
An heirloom chess set to be enjoyed for generations. 
Created by the world-famous craftsmen of The Franklin Mint. 


THE NATIONAL HISTORICAL SOCIETY is 
dedicated to bringing the excitement and 
power of American history—as well as its 
significance—to people in every part of 
the land. 

It is in keeping with this purpose that 
the Society is about to issue its own Civil 
War Chess Set. A dramatic tribute to the 
heroes of both North and South—and a 
work all the more intriguing because the 
playing pieces include richly detailed 
three-dimensional portrait sculptures of 
the great Generals of Union and Confed- 
eracy, captured for the ages in solid pew- 
ter, solid brass and fine enamels. 


Major General 
BISHOP 
General in Chief 
Ulysses S. Grant 
KING 


This extraordinary new chess set will be 
crafted to the highest standards of quality 
and historical authenticity. The National 
Historical Society has appointed The 
Franklin Mint to create the sculptures, 
each of which will be a new and original 
design. Some figures will be shown stand- 
ing, some seated, some kneeling, some 
mounted on horseback. And each figure 
will be painstakingly crafted of solid pew- 
ter, hand-finished, then set atop a solid 
brass pedestal base embellished with a cir- 
cular band of richly colored enamel—blue 
for the soldiers of the North, gray for 
those of the South. 


Every sculpture, moreover, will be so 
rich with authentic detail that only the 
artists and master craftsmen of The Frank- 
lin Mint, steeped as they are in the tradi- 
tion of precision coinage, could have 
achieved it. Indeed, every nuance of facial 
expression, uniform and weaponry— right 
down to the buttons, braiding, sabers and 
carbines—will be depicted with meticu- 
lous accuracy. 

Thus, The National Historical Society 
Civil War Chess Set is also a magnificent 
collection. A triumphant achievement of 
portrait sculpture—and the ultimate in 
micro-detailed miniaturization. 


ALL FIGURES SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE. 


Major General 
J.E.B. Stuart 


KNIGHT 


General in Chief 
Robert E. Lee 


KING 


Available only by direct subscription. Issue Price: $17.50 per sculptured chess piece. 
Limit: One coneplete set per subscriber. Please enter your subscription by September 30, 1986. 


A dramatic showpiece 
for your home or office 


The chessmen themselves are scaled so 
that each one will suit the function as- 
signed to it in the game of chess. And the 
handsomely crafted, pewter-finished play- 
ing board has been sized with equal care. 
Specially fitted, to also serve as the cover 
for the case which will house all 32 playing 
pieces, the board completes a presentation 
so attractive that the chess set will be 
played and displayed with pride and satis- 
faction. A Certificate of Authenticity, and 
specially written reference materials, will 
also be provided. 

Exhibited on a table or cabinet in your 
living room, family room, den or office, 
this is a possession certain to evoke both 
admiration and respect from all who see it. 
A unique tribute to unique Americans. A 
work of heirloom quality, that will bring 
you endless pleasure through the years. 
And a chess set eminently worthy of being 
passed on from generation to generation. 

The subscription rolls are now open. 
The work may be obtained only by direct 
subscription, with a limit of one complete টি 
set per subscriber. 


This handsome pewter-finished chessboard and fitted presentation case will be provided as part of the set. 


The chessmen will be issued to you at 
the attractive price of $17.50 each, with 
the specially designed playing board and 
protective case provided at no additional 
charge. As a subscriber, you will receive 
two sculptured pieces every other month. 
You will, however, be billed for only one 
chessman at a time—a total of just $17.50 
per month. In addition, you will have the 
option to complete your set earlier, if you 
wish— but you will be under no obligation 
to do so. 


Here, then, is a work that will bring 
lasting pleasure to chess enthusiasts, his- 
tory buffs, collectors of military minia- 
tures—to anyone who appreciates our 
nation’s heritage. Indeed, it is an unmis- 
takably American chess set, that will make 
a dramatic addition to any room. And an 
exciting showpiece that will be displayed, 
enjoyed and treasured by each succeed- 
ing generation. 


To acquire The National Historical Soci- 
ety Civil War Chess Set, no advance pay- 
ment is required. But please note that the 
accompanying Subscription Application is 
dated and should be returned postmarked 
by September 30, 1986. 


© 1986 FM 


The National Historical Society 


CIVIL WAR CHESS SET 
Please mail by September 30, 1986. 


The National Historical Society 
C/o The Franklin Mint 
Franklin Center, Pennsylvania 19091 


Please enter my subscription for The National 
Historical Society Civil War Chess Set, consist- 
ing of 32 chessmen. 

I need send no money now. I will receive 
two new playing pieces every other month, 
but will be billed for just one piece at a time— 
$17.50* per month—beginning when my 
first shipment is ready to be sent. I will receive 
the fitted presentation case and pewter- 
finished chess board at no additional charge. 

*Plus my state sales tax and $.50 
per chessman for shipping and handling. 


Signature 


ALL APPLICATIONS ARE SUBJECT TO ACCEPTANCE. 


Mr./Mrs./Miss 


PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
Address 
City 


State, Zip 


Limit: One complete set per subscriber. 
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Flag Over the Alamo 


As an amateur vexillologist, it was sur- 
prising to me to find a fairly serious 
Omission in your otherwise excellent 
edition on Texas and the Alamo 
[March]. Nowhere was there any men- 
tion of the flag that flew over the 
Alamo during the battle. That particu- 
lar flag, unlike any of the single- 
starred flags that preceded and fol- 
lowed it, symbolized the willingness of 
at least some of those who occupied 
the fort to call themselves Mexicans. It 
was indeed a Mexican flag with the 
only change being the substitution of 
the numerals “1824” for the Aztec 
Eagle of the regular flag. 

These numbers signified the wish of 
those in the conservative group of 
Texans to return to the Mexican con- 
stitution of 1824, which had been ab- 
rogated by General Santa Anna. 

Perhaps Santa Anna attacked the 
wrong group of Texans. For by elimi- 
nating the conservative reformists, he 
was left to face only the more radical 
group of rebels at San Jacinto. Indeed, 
he forced many otherwise conserva- 
tives into their party. 

Thank you for your good magazine. 

The Rev. Andrew Daughters 
Oakley, California 


Mess Afloat 


I read with interest and sympathy Mr. 
Dick Lykin’s letter [April “Mailbox”] 
telling of his unhappy eating experi- 
ences aboard A PA-5/ in World War II. 

In the interests of balanced report- 
ing and justice to the Navy, I can only 
cite my own experiences. During my 
thirty-two years in uniform, I ate in 
the crew’s mess in two battleships and 
one destroyer, and in the wardroom in 
three aircraft carriers, one destroyer, 
one cruiser, and one battleship. I have 
also been a guest in the chiefs’ mess 
and the warrant officers’ mess. I have 
sampled the crew’s mess innumerable 
times and have been a wardroom guest 
(for two weeks) in one of our new air- 
craft carriers. 

In all applicable instances, I would 
rank meals as to variety and quality as 
follows: first place, chiefs’ mess; sec- 
ond place, crew’s mess; third place, 
warrant officers’ mess; and fourth 
place, the wardroom mess. On those 
occasions when we were stuck at battle 
stations and could not eat in our regu- 
lar messes, our “white hats” always 


Mailbox 


threw away the K-Rations except for 
candy and cigarettes. 
John M. Gore 
Captain, U.S. Navy (Retired) 
Oakton, Virginia 


Dark Day In Ohio 


I was pleased to read of the recollec- 
tions of “Mailbox” contributors in the 
March issue, referring to the “darkest 
day,” which occurred in [September] 
1950. 

In Warren, Ohio, in the northeast 
corner of the state, the skies darkened 
enough that my devout mother-in-law 
turned to me—a guest at her home 
and the only one with a car—and 
asked if I would take her to the Roman 
Catholic church downtown. She 
needed the comfort of the House of 
the Lord. I accommodated her and 
was surprised to find, when we arrived 
at the church, that it was filled. 

There was never an explanation 
given for the darkness, although I 
have heard the suggestions that there 
were fires burning in Canada; but 
there was absolutely no smell of 
smoke. I have often wondered if there 
was some type of atomic testing or 
other explanation for this phenome- 
non. It was broad in scope and well 
remembered as far west as Ohio. 

Lynn B. Griffith, Jr. 
Warren, Ohio 


Credit Where Due 


As a member of the WASP I enjoyed 
tremendously reading “We Also 
Served” in the November 1985 issue of 
American History Illustrated. 
However, I should like to correct one 
inaccuracy which occurred on page 18. 
Class 44-W-4 was not the first class to 
go from the primary phase to the ad- 
vanced phase of training in the AT-6 
trainer. 44-W-3 was the first class to do 
this, and I have my logbooks and rec- 
ords as verification. ... 
Margaret C. Tamplin 


American History Illustrated welcomes 
comments from our readers. While we 
endeavor to publish a representative 
sampling of this correspondence, we 
regret that limited space prevents us 
from printing every letter. Address cor- 
respondence to The Mailbox, American 
History Illustrated, Box 8200, Harris- 
burg, PA 17105. * 


VIETNAM. YOU HAVE TO SEE IT 


TO UNDERSTAND IT. 


Vietnam. Never was a war 
more thoroughly examined and 
documented. Yet cold facts 
don’t tell the whole story. Or 
answer the underlying ques- 
tions. What made this war so 
different and so tough to fight? Did 
we really lose on the battlefield? 
What was it like for the fighting 
man? 

To understand Vietnam, you 
need added perspective. You need 
to see and hear it for yourself. And 
now you can. In the new videocas- 
sette series, The Vietnam War with 
Walter Cronkite, graphic CBS com- 
bat footage has been assembled to 
give you a complete picture. 

E Through 
ambushes and 
firefights, boo- 
by traps and 
snipers, Phan- 
œ toms and SAM 
missiles, you'll wit- 
ness it all. You'll follow 

5 American soldiers into 
action from the Mekong Delta to the 
DMZ. Your first videocassette, 
“The Tet Offensive,” will show yous 
the full scope of the war’s most cru- 
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£| CBS VIDEO LIBRARY 


97019/ 98011174400 OOPT AYVYE! 


[18411517511 94491 


Narrated 
by Walter Cronkite 


THE CBS VIDEO LIBRARY INTRODUCES A REVEALING NEW 
VIDEOCASSETTE SERIES, THE VIETNAM WAR WITH WALTER CRONKITE. 


anywhere else. And you can own it 
for just $4.95—a full $35 off the reg- 
ular subscription price. 

As a subscriber, you'll broaden 
your understanding of every stage 
of the war. Future videocassettes 
will arrive about one every 6 


J 


weeks, always for a 10-day free ex- 
amination. Each is $39.95 plus 
shipping and handling. There is no 
minimum number you must buy and 
you can cancel your subscription at 
any time. 

For faster service, use your 
credit card to order and call toll 
free 1-800-CBS-4804 (in Indiana, 
call 1-800-742-1200). Or mail the 
coupon. In return, you'll gain an 
understanding of Vietnam only 
your VCR 
can 
deliver. 


; cial battle. . from the streets of 
Hue to Khe Sanh, where 6,000 
Marines held off over 40,000 
North Vietnamese...and to 
_ Saigon, where MPs shot it out 
with a Vietcong suicide squad in 
the U.S. Embassy compound. 
“The Tet Offensive” is an eye- 
opening experience you won't find 


THE FIRST VIDEOCASSETTE IN THIS EXCLUSIVE 
COLLECTION FROM THE CBS VIDEO LIBRARY 


“THE TET OFFENSIVE” 
FOR JUST $4.95. 


with subscription 


Dept. AG4, P.O. Box 1111, Terre Haute, IN 47811 

YES, enter my subscription to THE VIETNAM WAR WITH WALTER CRONKITE under the terms described in 
this ad. Send me “The Tet Offensive” at the introductory price of $4.95, which I am paying as indicated below (fll 
in). Also send me future cassettes (at $39.95 plus $2.45 shipping and handling) on 10 days’ approval, with no 
obligation to purchase. 


Check One: O VHS BETA Check how paying: 
CHECK ENCLOSED for $4.95* (future cassettes billed with shipment). ৬1] 
CREDIT CARD Charge my series purchases, beginning with $4.95* for my first cassette, to: ৬12 
American Express C VISA [ MasterCard Diners Club 

Account No. Expires 

Signature 

NAME PHONE ( ) 

ADDRESS APT. 

CITY. STATE. ZIP. 


NOTE: All subscriptions subject to review. CBS Video Library reserves the right to reject or cancel any subscription. Offer limited 
to continental U.S. (excluding Alaska). *Applicable sales tax added to all orders. 
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Howard Pyle’s action-filled painting 
“Attack on Chew House” (reproduced in 
detail here) documents an episode from 
the Revolutionary War battle of German- 
town, which took place near Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, on the morning of October 
4, 1777. As pointed out in an article 

in this issue, the ultimate significance of 
the battle was not that the Americans 

lost, but that they came so near to winning. 
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Offer Expires Midnight 
Dec. 24, 1986. 
Send your gift instructions now. A 
one-year gift subscription is $18; additional gifts (or 
your own renewal) are just $17 each. 


PI very 
| | -A page of 
| „American 
Ab History Illustrated 
is an excursion into America’s past— 
a fascinating encounter with larger-than-life 
heroes, pioneers, entrepreneurs, scoundrels and 
leaders who have shaped our lives and country. 
Share Your Enthusiasm For The Past টু . i 
With Friends And Family Now... And Get A A handsome gift card for your use will arrive with 
Free Gift! your order acknowledgement. And, if you want, we'll bill 
Be assured, history buffs like you will delight in the টু ae ie টড (58927777221 
fine historical writing and highly visual stories found in en ae d E ek a pe ee 
every issue of American History Illustrated. ৪, y i 
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100-page Early American Life Christmas book AMERICAN HISTORY 
when you order your gift subscriptions. A $2.95 value, it’s ILLUSTRATED 
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American Profiles 


Under the leadership of John Marshall, the nation’s highest 
tribunal became a court supreme in fact as well as in name. 


The Great 
Chief Justice 


by Brian McGinty 


E WAS A TALL MAN with long legs, gangling arms, and a 
He friendly face. He had a thick head of dark hair 

and strong, black eyes—“penetrating eyes,” a friend 
called them, “beaming with intelligence and good nature.” He 
was born in a log cabin in western Virginia and never wholly lost 
his rough frontier manners. Yet John Marshall became a lawyer, 
a member of Congress, a diplomat, an advisor to presidents, and 
the most influential and respected judge in the history of the 
United States. “If American law were to be represented by a 
single figure,” Supreme Court Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
Jr., once said, “sceptic and worshipper alike would agree without 
dispute that the figure could be but one alone, and that one John 
Marshall.” 

To understand Marshall’s preeminence in American legal his- 
tory it is necessary to understand the marvelous rebirth the 
United States Supreme Court experienced after he became its 
chief justice in 1801. During all of the previous eleven years of its 
existence, the highest judicial court in the federal system had 
been weak and ineffectual —ignored by most of the nation’s law- 
yers and judges and scorned by its principal politicians. Under 
Marshall’s leadership, the court became a strong and vital par- 
ticipant in national affairs. During his more than thiry-four 
years as Chief Justice of the United States, Marshall welded the 
Supreme Court into an effective and cohesive whole. With the 
support of his colleagues on the high bench, he declared acts of 
Congress and of the president unconstitutional, struck down 
laws that infringed on federal prerogatives, and gave force and 
dignity to basic guarantees of life and liberty and property. 
Without John Marshall, the Supreme Court might never have 
been anything but an inconsequential junior partner of the exec- 
utive and legislative branches of the national government. Under 
his guidance and inspiration, it became what the Constitution 
intended it to be—a court supreme in fact as well as in name. 
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PROFILE PORTRAITS 
BY M. FEVRET DE SAINT MEMIN 
AMERICAN HISTORY ILLUSTRATED COLLECTION 


ORN ON SEPTEMBER 4, 1755, in Fauquier County, 

Virginia, John Marshall was the oldest of fifteen 
children born to Thomas Marshall and Mary Randolph 
Keith. On his mother’s side, the young Virginian was 
distantly related to Thomas Jefferson, the gentlemanly 
squire of Monticello and author of the Declaration of 
Independence. Aside from this kinship, there was little 
similarity between Marshall and Jefferson. A son of the 
frontier, Marshall was a backwoodsman at heart, more 
comfortable in the company of farmers than intellectu- 
als or scholars. Jefferson was a polished aristocrat who 
liked to relax in the library of his mansion near Char- 
lottesville and meditate on the subtleties of philosophy 
and political theory. 

The contrast between the two men was most clearly 
drawn in their opposing political beliefs. An advocate of 
limiting the powers-of central government, Thomas Jeff- 
erson thought of himself first and foremost as a Virgin- 
ian (his epitaph did not even mention the fact that he 
had once been president of the United States). Marshall, 
in contrast, had, even as a young man, come to tran- 
scend his state roots, to look to Congress rather than the 
Virginia legislature as his government, to think of him- 
self first, last, and always as an American. Throughout 
their careers, their contrasting philosophies would place 
the two men at odds. 

Marshall’s national outlook was furthered by his fa- 
ther’s close association with George Washington and 
his own unflinching admiration for the nation’s first 
president. Thomas Marshall had been a schoolmate of 
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Jefferson 
and 
Marshall: 


Fellow Virginians Thomas Jefferson (left) and John 
Marshall (opposite) had contrasting philosophies 


regarding the roles of government. Jefferson believed in 
state sovereignty and in a limited role for national government. 


Washington and, as a young man, helped him survey the 
Fairfax estates in northern Virginia. John Marshall 
served under Washington during the bitter winter at Val- 
ley Forge and later became one of the planter-turned- 
statesman’s most loyal supporters. 

Years after the Revolution was over, Marshall attrib- 
uted his political views to his experiences as a foot sol- 
dier in the great conflict, recalling that he grew up “at a 
time when a love of union and resistance to the claims of 
Great Britain were the inseparable inmates of the same 
bosom;—when patriotism and a strong fellow feeling 
with our suffering fellow citizens of Boston were identi- 
cal; — when the maxim ‘united we stand, divided we fall’ © 
was the maxim of every orthodox American . . .” “I had 
imbibed these sentiments so thoughroughly [sic] that 
they constituted a part of my being,” wrote Marshall. “I 
carried them with me into the army where I found my- 
self associated with brave men from different states who 
were risking life and everything valuable in a common 
cause believed by all to be most precious; and where I 
was confirmed in the habit of considering America as 
my country, and Congress as my government.” 

After Washington’s death, Marshall became the great 
man’s biographer, penning a long and admiring account 
of Washington’s life as a farmer, soldier, and statesman, 
expounding the Federalist philosophy represented by 
Washington and attacking those who stood in opposi- 
tion to it. Jefferson, who detested Federalism as much as 
he disliked Marshall, was incensed by the biography, 
which he branded a “five-volume libel.” 


Two Great 
Minds 
in Conflict 


Marshall believed in a strong central government, 
in the Constitution as the key to the laws of the land, 


and in courts as the supreme custodians of those laws— 
views that would influence his shaping of the Supreme Court. 


NRONTIERSMAN THOUGH HE WAS, Marshall was no 
bumpkin. His father had personally attended to his 
earliest schooling, teaching him to read and write and 
giving him a taste for history and poetry (vy the age of 
twelve he had already transcribed the whole of Alexan- 
der Pope’s Essay on Man). When he was fourteen, Mar- 
shall was sent to a school a hundred miles from home, 
where future president James Monroe was one of his 
classmates. After a year, he returned home to be tutored 
by a Scottish pastor who had come to live in the Mar- 
shall house. The future lawyer read Horace and Livy, 
pored through the English dictionary, and scraped at 
least a passing acquaintance with the “Bible of the Com- 
mon Law,” William Blackstone’s. celebrated Commen- 
taries on the Laws of England. 

In 1779, during a lull in the Revolution, young Mar- 
shall attended lectures at the College of William and 
Mary in Williamsburg. He remained at the college only 
a few weeks, but the impression made on him by his 
professor there, George Wythe, was lasting. A lawyer, 
judge, and signer of the Declaration of Independence, 
Wythe is best remembered today as the first professor of 
law at any institution of higher learning in the United 
States. As a teacher, he was a seminal influence in the 
development of American law, counting among his 
many distinguished students Thomas Jefferson, John 
Breckinridge, and Henry Clay. 

Marshall did not remain long at William and Mary. It 
was the nearly universal custom then for budding law- 
yers to “read law” in the office oftan older lawyer or 


COURTESY OF THE CORCORAN 
GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


judge or, failing that, to appeal to the greatest teacher of 
all— experience — for instruction. In August 1780, a few 
weeks before his twenty-fifth birthday, Marshall ap- 
peared at the Fauquier County Courthouse where, 
armed with a license signed by Governor Thomas Jeffer- 
son of Virginia, he was promptly admitted to the bar. 

His first cases were not important, but he handled 
them well and made a favorable impression on his neigh- 
bors; so favorable that they sent him to Richmond in 
1782 as a member of the Virginia House of Delegates. 
Though he retained a farm in Fauquier County all his 
life, Richmond became Marshall’s home after his elec- 
tion to the legislature. The general courts of Virginia 
held their sessions in the new capital, and the common- 
wealth’s most distinguished lawyers crowded its bar. 
When Marshall’s fortunes improved, he built a comfort- 
able brick house on the outskirts of the city, in which he 
and his beloved wife Polly raised five sons and one 
daughter (four other offspring died during childhood). 

Marshall’s skill as a lawyer earned him an enthusiastic 
coterie of admirers and his honest country manners an 
even warmer circle of friends. He liked to frequent the 
city’s taverns and grog shops, more for conviviality than 
for refreshment, and he was an enthusiastic member of 
the Barbecue Club, which met each Saturday to eat, 
drink, “josh,” and play quoits. 

Marshall liked to do his own shopping for groceries. 
Each morning he marched through the streets with a 
basket under his arm, collecting fresh fruits, vegetables, 
and poultry for the Marshall family larder. Years after 
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“If American law were to be represented by a single figure... 
the figure could be but one alone, and that one John Marshall.” 


his death, Richmonders were fond of recalling the day 
when a stranger came into the city in search of a lawyer 
and found Marshall in front of the Eagle Hotel, holding 
a hat filled with cherries and speaking casually with the 
hotel proprietor. After Marshall went on his way, the 
stranger approached the proprietor and asked if he 
could direct him to the best lawyer in Richmond. The 
proprietor replied quite readily that the best lawyer was 
John Marshall, the tall man with the hat full of cherries 
who had just walked down the street. 

But the stranger could not believe that a man who 
walked through town so casually could be a really 
“proper barrister” and chose instead to hire a lawyer 
who wore a black suit and powdered wig. On the day set 
for the stranger’s trial, several cases were scheduled to be 
argued. In the first that was called, the visitor was sur- 
prised to see that John Marshall and his own lawyer 
were to speak on opposite sides. As he listened to the 
arguments, he quickly realized that he had made a seri- 
ous mistake. At the first recess, he approached Marshall 
and confessed that he had come to Richmond with a 
hundred dollars to hire the best lawyer in the city, but he 
had chosen the wrong one and now had only five dol- 
lars left. Would Marshall agree to represent him for such 
a small fee? Smiling good-naturedly, Marshall accepted 
the five dollars, then proceeded to make a brilliant legal 
argument that quickly won the stranger’s case. 

Marshall was not an eloquent man; not eloquent, that 
is, in the sense that his great contemporary, Patrick 
Henry, a spellbinding courtroom orator, was eloquent. 
Marshall was an effective enough speaker; but, more 
importantly, he was a rigorously logical thinker. He had 
the ability to reduce complex issues to bare essentials 
and easily and effortlessly apply abstract principles to 
resolve them. 

Thomas Jefferson (himself a brilliant lawyer) was 
awed, even intimidated, by Marshall’s powers of persua- 
sion. “When conversing with Marshall,” Jefferson once 
said, “I never admit anything. So sure as you admit any 
position to be good, no matter how remote from the 
conclusion he seeks to establish, you are gone. . . . Why, 
if he were to ask me if it were daylight or not, Pd reply, 
‘Sir, I don’t know, I can’t tell.” 


& eee MARSHALL’S LEGAL PROWESS and genial man- 
ner won him many friends in Richmond, his politi- 
cal views did little to endear him to the Old Dominion’s 
political establishment. While Jefferson and his fol- 
lowers preached the virtues of agrarian democracy, view- 
ing with alarm every step by which the fledgling national 
government extended its powers through the young na- 
tion, Marshall clearly allied himself with Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton, and John Adams and the Federal- 
ist policies they espoused. € 
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Marshall was not a delegate to the convention that 
met in Philadelphia in 1787 to draft a constitution for 
the United States, but he took a prominent part in ef- 
forts to secure ratification of the Constitution, thereby 
winning the special admiration of George Washington. 
After taking office as president, Washington offered 
Marshall the post of attorney general. Marshall declined 
the appointment, as he did a later offer of the prestig- 
ious post of American minister to France, explaining 
that he preferred to stay in Richmond with his family 
and law practice. 

He did agree, however, to go to Paris in 1798 as one of 
three envoys from President John Adams to the govern- 
ment of revolutionary France. He did this, in part, be- 
cause he was assured that his duties in Paris would be 
temporary only, in part because he believed he could 
perform a real service for his country, helping to pre- 
serve peaceful relations between it and France during a 
time of unusual diplomatic tension. 

After Marshall joined his colleagues Elbridge Gerry 
and Charles Pinckney in Paris, he was outraged to learn 
that the French government expected to be paid before it 
would receive the American emissaries. Marshall recog- 
nized the French request as a solicitation for a bribe (the 
recipients of the payments were mysteriously identified 
as “X,” “Y,” and 42৮), and he refused to consider it. 

Thomas Jefferson, who was smitten with the ardor 
and ideals of the French Revolution, suspected that 
Marshall and his Federalist “cronies” were planning war 
with France to promote the interests of their friends in 
England. But the American people believed otherwise. 
When they received news of the “XYZ Affair,” they were 
outraged. “Millions for defense,” the newspapers thun- 
dered, “but not one cent for tribute!” When Marshall 
returned home in the summer of 1798, he was welcomed 
as a hero. In the elections of the following fall, he was 
sent to Congress as a Federalist representative from 
Richmond. 

Jefferson was not pleased. He declined to attend a 
dinner honoring Marshall in Philadelphia and wrote 
worried letters to his friends. Though he deprecated his 
fellow Virginian’s popularity, alternatively attributing it 
to his “lax, lounging manners” and his “profound hy- 
pocrisy,” Jefferson knew that Marshall was a potentially 
dangerous adversary. A half-dozen years before the 
Richmonder’s triumphal return from Paris, Jefferson 
had written James Madison a cutting letter about Mar- 
shall that included words he would one day rue: “I think 
nothing better could be done than to make him a judge.” 

In Congress, Marshall vigorously supported the Fed- 
eralist policies of President John Adams. Adams took 
note of the Virginian’s ability in 1800 when he appointed 
him to the important post of secretary of state, a posi- 
tion that not only charged him with conduct of the 


“THE OLD HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES” BY SAMUEL FINLEY BREESE MORSE; COURTESY OF THE CORCORAN GALLERY OF ART, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


During John Marshall’s years as chief justice, the 
Supreme Court occupied improvised chambers in the 
basement of the new capitol building in Washington. 
(Not for another century would the judicial branch of 
government have its own Supreme Court Building.) 

In Samuel F. B. Morse’s 1821-22 scene in the capitol, 
above, Marshall and other visiting justices view 

the opening of a night session of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from a dais at left rear. 


country’s foreign affairs but also left him in effective 
charge of the government during Adams’s frequent ab- 
sences in Massachusetts. 

John Marshall’s future in government seemed rosy 

_and secure in 1800. But the elections in November of 
that year changed all that, sweeping Adams and the 
Federalists from power and replacing them with Jeffer- 
son and the Democratic Republicans. 

After the election, but before Adams’s term as presi- 
dent expired, ailing Supreme Court Chief Justice Oliver 
Ellsworth submitted his resignation. Casting about for a 
successor to Ellsworth, Adams sent John Jay’s name to 
the Senate, only to have Jay demand that it be with- 
drawn. The thought of leaving the appointment of a new 


chief justice to Jefferson was abhorrent to Adams, and 
the president was growing anxious. He summoned Mar- 
shall to his office to confer about the problem. 

“Who shall I nominate now?” Adams asked deject- 
edly. Marshall answered that he did not know. He had 
previously suggested that Associate Justice William Pat- 
erson be elevated to the chief justiceship, but Adams 
had opposed Paterson then and Marshall supposed that 
he still did. The president pondered for a moment, then 
turned to Marshall and announced: “I believe I shall 
nominate you!” 

Adams’s statement astounded Marshall. Only two 
years before, Marshall had declined the president’s offer 
of an associate justiceship, explaining that he still hoped 
to return to his law practice in Richmond. “I had never 
before heard myself named for the office,” Marshall re- 
called later, “and had not even thought of it. I was 
pleased as well as surprized [sic], and bowed my head in 
silence.” 

Marshall’s nomination was sent to the Senate and 
promptly confirmed, and on February 4, 1801, he took 
his seat as the nation’s fourth chief justice. As subse- 
quent events would prove, it was one of the most impor- 
tant dates in American history. 
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Wa THOMAS JEFFERSON in the Executive Mansion 

and John Marshall in the chief justice’s chair, it 
was inevitable that the Supreme Court and the executive 
branch of the government should come into conflict. 
Marshall believed firmly in a strong national govern- 
ment and was willing to do all he could to strengthen 
federal institutions. Jefferson believed as firmly in state 
sovereignty and the necessity for maintaining constant 
vigilance against federal “usurpations.” In legal matters, 
Jefferson believed that the Constitution should be inter- 
preted strictly, so as to reduce rather than expand federal 
power. 

Marshall, in contrast, believed that the Constitution 
should be construed fairly so as to carry out the inten- 
tions of its framers. Any law or executive act that vio- 
lated the terms of the Constitution was, in Marshall’s 
view, a nullity, of no force or effect; and it was the 
peculiar prerogative of the courts, as custodians of the 
laws of the land, to strike down any law that offended 
the Supreme Law of the Land. 

Jefferson did not question the authority of the courts 
to decide whether a law or executive act violated the 
Constitution, but he believed that the other branches of 
the government also had a duty and a right to decide 
constitutional questions. In a controversy between the 
Supreme Court and the president, for example, the Su- 
preme Court could order the president to do whatever 
the Court thought the Constitution required him to do; 
but the president could decide for himself whether the 

‘Supreme Court’s order was proper and whether or 
not it should be obeyed. 

As he took up the duties of the chief justiceship, Mar- 
shall contemplated his role with uncertainty. The Su- 
preme Court in 1801 was certainly not the kind of 
strong, vital institution that might have been expected to 
provide direction in national affairs. There were six jus- 
ticés when Marshall joined the Court, but none (save the 
chief justice himself) was particularly distinguished. 
One or two men of national prominence had accepted 
appointment to the Court in the first eleven years of its 
existence, but none had remained there long. John Jay, 
the first chief justice, had resigned his seat in 1795 to 
become governor of New York. During the two years 
that John Rutledge was an associate justice, he had re- 
garded the Court’s business as so trifling that he did not 
bother to attend a single session, and he finally resigned 
to become chief justice of South Carolina. The Court 
itself had counted for so little when the new capitol at 
Washington was being planned that the architects had 
made no provision for either a courtroom or judges’ 
chambers, and the justices (to everyone’s embarrass- 
ment) found that they had to meet in a dingy basement 
room originally designed for the clerk of the Senate. 

How could Chief Justice Marshall use his new office 
to further the legal principles in which he believed so 
strongly? How could he strengthen the weak and unde- 
veloped federal judiciary when most of the nation’s law- 
yers and judges regarded that judiciary as superfluous 
and unnecessary? How could he implement his view of 
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the Supreme Court as the final arbiter of constitutional 
questions when the President of the United States — his 
old nemesis, Thomas Jefferson—disagreed with that 
view so sharply? It was not an easy task, but John Mar- 
shall was a resourceful man, and he found a way to 
accomplish it. 

His opportunity came in 1803 in the case of Marbury 
y. Madison. William Marbury was one of several minor 
federal judges who had been appointed during the clos- 
ing days of John Adams’s administration. When Jeffer- 
son’s secretary of state, James Madison, refused to de- 
liver the commissions of their offices, the judges sued 
Madison to compel delivery. In 1789, Congress had 
passed a law granting the Supreme Court authority to 
issue writs of mandamus, that is, legally enforceable 
orders compelling public officials to do their legal du- 
ties. Following the mandate of Congress, Marbury and 
the other appointees filed a petition for writ of manda- 
mus in the Supreme Court. 

Marshall pondered the possibilities of the case. He 
was sure that Marbury and his colleagues were entitled 
to their commissions, and he was just as sure that Jeffer- 
son and Madison had no intention of letting them have 
them. He could order Madison to deliver the commis- 
sions, but the secretary of state would certainly defy the 
order; and, as a practical matter, the Court could not 
compel obedience to any order that the president refused 
to acknowledge. Such an impasse would weaken, not 
strengthen, the federal union, and it would engender 
unprecedented controversy. No, there must be a better 
way. ... 

All eyes and ears in the capitol were trained on the 
lanky chief justice as he took his seat at the head of the 
high bench on February 24, 1803, and began to read the 
Supreme Court’s opinion in Marbury v. Madison. 

The evidence, Marshall said, clearly showed that Mar- 
bury and the other judges were entitled to their commis- 
sions. The commissions had been signed and sealed be- 
fore John Adams left office and were, for all legal 
purposes, complete and effective. To withhold them, as 
Jefferson and Madison insisted on doing, was an illegal 
act. But the Supreme Court would not order the secre- 
tary of state to deliver the commissions because the law 
authorizing it to issue writs of mandamus was unconsti- 
tutional: the Constitution does not authorize the Su- 
preme Court to issue writs of mandamus; in fact, it 
prohibits it from doing so. And any law that violates the 
Constitution is void. Since the law purporting to autho- 
rize the Supreme Court to act was unconstitutional, the 
Court would not — indeed, it could not—order Madison 
to do his legal duty. 

If historians and constitutional lawyers were asked to 
name the single most important case ever decided in the 
United States Supreme Court, there is little doubt that 
the case would be Marbury v. Madison. Though the 
dispute that gave rise to the decision was in itself insig- 
nificant, John Marshall used it as a springboard to a 
great constitutional pronouncement. The rule of the 
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Pages from an American Album 


Charles Atlas: 
“The World’s Most Perfectly 


by Joseph Gustaitis 


O; DAY IN 1909, a skinny fifteen-year-old Italian 
immigrant boy named Angelo Siciliano took his 
girl to the beach at Coney Island. A brawny lifeguard 
kicked sand in his face. “I couldn’t do anything,” he 
later recalled, “and the girl felt funny.” 

This story—reinterpreted in countless comic book 
and magazine advertisements —is so well known that it 
has acquired the aura of legend. But it really hap- 
pened, and the lad who lived it became a legend, too. 
Many people are surprised to learn that he was also 
real and not just an advertising symbol and that he 
once actually was a ninety-seven-pound weakling. He 
never returned to repay the bully, but if, as has been 
said, “looking good is the best revenge,” Angelo Sicili- 
ano triumphed in a manner that the gods have allowed 
to few. He joined the pantheon himself—as Atlas. 
Charles Atlas. 

Soon after his humiliating beach experience, Angelo 
and a group of other immigrant boys were taken to the 
Brooklyn Museum, which had an entrance hall 
crammed with antique statuary. “Where’d they get the 
models?” Angelo asked his guide. “They look fishy to 
me.” 

“Why, Angelo, they were all ancient Greeks and 
Romans.” 

“That’s okay, but how about the muscles?” 

“Exercise, Angelo. It all came from exercise.” 

A week later, Angelo was in the gym, but his phy- 
sique did not respond—the muscles would not come. 
“Something was missing,” he recalled later. While pon- 
dering his failure, he went to the zoo, and there, as he 
watched the lion, the gods spoke. “Well, he [the lion] 
stretched himself all over,” Angelo remembered, “and 
the muscles ran around like rabbits under a rug. I says 
to myself, ‘Does this old gentleman have any barbells, 
and exercisers? No, sir. Then what’s he been doing?’ 
And it came over me. I said to myself, ‘He’s been pit- 
ting one muscle against another.’” 

This was the insight the young man had been waiting 
for. It led to the exercise system eventually named 
“Dynamic Tension,” and it made Charles Atlas per- 
haps the most popular advocate of body building in 
the twentieth century. 

Angelo Siciliano was born near the town of Acri, 
Italy, on October 30, 1893. Charles Atlas was born 


nineteen years later, when the new Angelo brought his 
leonine muscles, secretly developed at home, to the 
gym. He took off his shirt, a dozen boys froze, and one 
of them gulped, “Why, I’ll be darned if Angelo doesn’t 
look like that statue called Atlas on top of the bank on 
the corner.” 

The body was now in place — the flesh had been will- 
ing—but the spirit was still undeveloped. What does 
one do with a great body? For a while Angelo earned 
five dollars a week bending railroad spikes in front of a 
Coney Island sideshow, sweeping the floor after the 
gawkers had gone. But sculptors (who had not yet dis- 
covered welding rods) still carved heroic statues, and 
one spied the young strongman on the beach. Soon 
“Atlas” was making one hundred dollars a week as 
New York’s most coveted male model. He even posed 
for a sculpture that eventually was placed in that same 
Brooklyn Museum and supplied the body for statues 
of Alexander Hamilton and George Washington — ar- 
tistic license, of course, for these patriots never had 
Atlas’s physique. 

In 1921 flamboyant fitness advocate Bernarr McFad- 
den, who was promoting the cause through his maga- 
zine Physical Culture, held a contest to find the 
“World’s Most Perfectly Developed Man.” Atlas not 
only won it and a thousand dollar prize, but when he 
repeated the victory the next year, McFadden disgust- 
edly cancelled future competitions. “What’s the use of 
holding them?” he asked. “Atlas will win every time.” 

Atlas was now famous, and when his sculptor 
friends urged him to go into business, he started to 
sell his secrets by mail order and opened a gym. But 
business was poor until he met advertiser Charles P. 
Roman. Atlas knew how to develop muscles; Roman 
figured out how to sell them. He did not pitch health or 
larger arms, he sold manhood. When you signed on 
with Atlas, you did not enlist for fitness alone, you 
bought courage, self-reliance, and sex appeal —and you 
got the goods to deliver them. 

Charles Atlas, Ltd., opened in 1929 and in that year 
sold three thousand courses at thirty dollars apiece (the 
price never increased). By the time of Atlas’s death, it 


Suggested additional reading: Yours in Perfect Manhood: 
Charles Atlas by Charles Gaines (Simon and Schuster, 1982). 
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is estimated that over six million aspirants had signed 
up. The thirteen lessons were mailed over a twelve- 
week period. There were exercises aplenty, but enrollees 
also got advice on nutrition, sleep, and clean living. 
“Dynamic Tension” was (and is) a method of resist- 
ing the movement of one set of muscles by opposing it 
by another. For example, fully extend your right arm, 
then grab your right wrist with your left hand. As you 
try to flex the arm, push down with your left hand, 
resisting the movement all the way. Do this enough, 


and you get biceps like— well, almost like—Atlas’s. Cur- 
rent isometric exercises are really just refinements of 
Atlas’s original insight. The method’s beauty was that 
it needed no equipment (a selling point during the De- 
pression) and it could be done virtually anywhere. And 
it worked. Body builder Charles Gaines recently exam- 
ined Atlas’s recommendations and reported, “I’ve had 
no problem in locating the specific virtue in any of 
them.” The Atlas course was diligent and perhaps dif- 
ficult, but it was honest. 

It had to be. It was a reflection of the man. Though 
he had nature’s finest body and was a wealthy celebrity, 
Atlas was a quiet family man. He married in 1918, had 
two children, and lived modestly in a peaceful Brook- 
lyn neighborhood. He liked good clothes, and he took 
his shirt off at the slightest prompting—not to show 
off but to spread the word of exercise and fitness. 

“Live clean, think clean, and don’t go to burlesque 
shows,” was Atlas’s advice, and he lived it faithfully. By 
all accounts, he was a contented man. “I got no wor- 
ries,” he said. “My health is perfect and the business no 
longer has any competition.” But after his wife, Marga- 
ret, died in 1965, Atlas was never completely happy 
again. He even considered entering a monastery and 
maybe giving the brothers “some calisthenic exercises.” 

Still, he remained fit and his measurements never 
changed. (Atlas was five feet ten inches tall and 
weighed 180 pounds. His chest measured forty-seven 
inches in circumference, his waist thirty-four, and his 
biceps were as big as his neck — seventeen inches.) He 
spent most of his final years in Florida, trim and tan, 
and even in his seventies he never had sand kicked his 
way. He died of a heart attack on December 23, 1972. 

It is unfortunate that Charles Atlas did not live to 
see today’s fitness boom, for he left an enormous 
legacy. When the architect Christopher Wren died, his 
epitaph was placed in his St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it 
reads, in translation from the Latin, “If you seek his 
monument, look around you.” If you seek Charles 
Atlas’s monument, go to any jogging track, health 
club, or gymnasium, where Americans by the millions 
are sweating to achieve the very ideal he urged. Just 
look around you. x 
Joseph Gustaitis, an Emmy Award-winning television writer, 
lives in Brooklyn, New York. 
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A first-person account of privation, endurance, and courage 
on the California Trail. 


A girl with the 
Donner Party 


by Virginia Reed Murphy 


Of all the pioneer treks over the Oregon and California trails, none was more tragically ill-fated than that of the 
Donner Party of 1846-47. Delayed when it attempted a nearly impassable short cut south of Utah’s Salt Lake and 
then caught by early snows in the Sierra Nevada, nearly half of the eighty-nine-member emigrant party perished. 
Exhaustion, stress, and privation brought out the worst instincts in some of the pioneers, and tapped deep wells of 
courage in others. One of the survivors was twelve-year-old Virginia Reed, who, more than forty years later, wrote 
the following account of the journey. Her compelling narrative first appeared in the July 1891 issue of The Century 


Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
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WAS A CHILD when we started to California, yet I 
| Gece the journey well and I have cause to re- 
member it, as our little band of emigrants who 
drove out of Springfield, Illinois, that spring morning of 
1846 have since been known in history as the “ill-fated 


Donner party” of “martyr pioneers.” My father, James 
F. Reed, was the originator of the party, and the Donner 
brothers, George and Jacob, who lived just a little way 
out of Springfield, decided to join him. 

All the previous winter we were preparing for the jour- 
ney. Right here let me say that we suffered vastly more 
from fear of the Indians before starting than we did on 
the plains; at least this was my case. In the long winter 
evenings my grandmother, Sarah Keyes, used to tell me 
Indian stories. She had an aunt who had been taken 
prisoner by the savages in the early settlement of Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and had remained a captive in their 
hands five years before she made her escape. I was fond 
of these stories and evening after evening would go into 
grandma’s room, sitting with my back close against the 
wall so that no warrior could slip behind me with a 
tomahawk. I would coax her to tell me more about her 
aunt, and would sit listening to the recital of the fearful 
deeds of the savages until it seemed to me that every- 
thing in the room, from the high old-fashioned bedposts 
down even to the shovel and tongs in the chimney cor- 
ner, was transformed into the dusky tribe in paint and 


feathers, all ready for the war dance. So when I was told 
that we were going to California and would have to pass 
through a region peopled by Indians, you can imagine 
how I felt. 

Our wagons, or the “Reed wagons” as they were 
called, were all made to order and I can say without fear 
of contradiction that nothing else like our family wagon 
ever started across the plains. It was what might be 
called a two-story wagon or “pioneer palace car,” at- 
tached to a regular immigrant train. My mother, though 
a young woman, was not strong and had been in delicate 
health for many years, yet when sorrows and dangers 
came upon her she was the bravest of the brave. 
Grandma Keyes, who was seventy-five years of age, was 
an invalid, confined to her bed. Her sons in Springfield, 
Gersham and James W. Keyes, tried to dissuade her 
from the long and fatiguing journey, but in vain; she 
would not be parted from my mother, who was her only 
daughter. So the car in which she was to ride was 
planned to give comfort. The entrance was on the side, 
like that of an old-fashioned stagecoach, and one 
stepped into a small room, as it were, in the center of the 
wagon. At the right and left were spring seats with com- 
fortable high backs, where one could sit and ride with as 
much ease as on the seats of a Concord coach. 

A board about a foot wide extended over the wheels 
on either side the full length of the wagon, thus forming 
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“As soon as we stopped traveling grandma began to fail, 
and on the twenty-ninth of May she died.” 


the foundation for a large and roomy second story in 
which were placed our beds. Under the spring seats were 
compartments in which were stored many articles useful 
for the journey, such as a well-filled work basket and a 
full assortment of medicines, with [liniment] and band- 
ages for dressing wounds. Our clothing was packed— 
not in Saratoga trunks—but in strong canvas bags 
plainly marked. Some of mama’s young friends added a 
looking-glass, hung directly opposite the door, in order, 
as they said, that my mother might not forget to keep 
her good looks, and strange to say, when we had to leave 
this wagon, standing like a monument on the Salt Lake 
desert, the glass was still unbroken. 

We had two wagons loaded with provisions. Every- 
thing in that line was bought that could be thought of. 
My father started with supplies enough to last us 
through the first winter in California, had we made the 
journey in the usual time of six months. Knowing that. 
books were always scarce in a new country, we also took 
a good library of standard works. We even took a cook- 
ing stove which never had had a fire in it, and was 
destined never to have, as we cached it in the desert. 
Certainly no family ever started across the plains with 
more provisions or a better outfit for the journey; and 

‘yet we reached California almost destitute and nearly 
out of clothing. 

The family wagon was drawn by four yoke of oxen, 
large Durham steers at the wheel. The other wagons 
were drawn by three yoke each. We had saddle horses 
and cows, and last but not least my pony. He was a 
beauty and his name was Billy. I can scarcely remember 
when I was taught to sit on a horse. I only know that 
when a child of seven I was the proud owner of a pony 
and used to go riding with papa. That was the chief 
pleasure to which I looked forward in crossing the 
plains, to ride my pony every day. But a day came when I 
had no pony to ride—the poor little fellow gave out. He 
could not endure the hardships of ceaseless travel. When 
I was forced to part with him I cried until I was ill, and 
sat in the back of the wagon watching him become 
smaller and smaller as we drove on, until I could see him 
no more. 


EVER CAN I FORGET the morning when we bade 

farewell to kindred and friends. The Donners were 
there, having driven in the evening before with their fam- 
ilies so that we might get an early start. Grandma Keyes 
was carried out of the house and placed in the wagon on 
a large feather bed, propped up with pillows. Her sons 
implored her to remain and end her days with them, but 
she could not be separated from her only daughter. We 
were surrounded by loved ones, and there stood all my 
little schoolmates who had come to kiss me good-bye. 
My father with tears in his eyes tried to smile as one 
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friend after another grasped his hand in a last farewell. 
Mama was overcome with grief. At last we were all in the 
wagons, the drivers cracked their whips, the oxen moved 
slowly forward, and the long journey had begun. 

Could we have looked into the future and have seen 
the misery before us, these lines would never have been 
written. But we were full of hope and did not dream of 
sorrow. I can now see our little caravan of ten or twelve 
wagons as we drove out of old Springfield, my little 
black-eyed sister Patty sitting upon the bed, holding up 
the wagon cover so that grandma might have a last look 
at her old home. 

That was the fourteenth day of April, 1846. Our party 
numbered thirty-one, and consisted chiefly of three 
families, the other members being young men, some of 
whom came as drivers. The Donner family were George 
and Tamsen Donner and their five children, and Jacob 
and Elizabeth Donner and their seven children. Our 
family numbered nine, not counting three drivers — my 
father and mother, James F. and Margaret W. Reed; 
Grandma Keyes; my little sister Patty and two little 
brothers, James F. Reed, Jr., and Thomas K. Reed; Eliza 
Williams and her brother Baylis; and lastly myself. Eliza 
had been a domestic in our family for many years, and 
was anxious to see California. 

Many friends camped with us the first night out, and 
my uncles traveled on for several days before bidding us 
a final farewell. It seemed strange to be riding in ox- 
teams, and we children were afraid of the oxen, thinking 
they could go wherever they pleased as they had no 
bridles. Milt Elliott, a knight of the whip, drove our 
family wagon. He had worked for years in my father’s 
large sawmill on the Sangamon River. The first bridge 
we came to, Milt had to stop the wagon and let us out. I 
remember that I called to him to be sure to make the 
oxen hit the bridge, and not to forget that grandma was 
in the wagon. How he laughed at the idea of the oxen 
missing the bridge! I soon found that Milt, with his 
“whoa,” “haw,” and “gee,” could make the oxen do just 
as he pleased. 

Nothing of much interest happened until we reached 
what is now Kansas. The first Indians we met were the 
Caws, who kept the ferry, and had to take us over the 
Caw River. I watched them closely, hardly daring to 
draw my breath and feeling sure they would sink the 
boat in the middle of the stream, and was very thankful 
when I found they were not like grandma’s Indians. 

Every morning, when the wagons were ready to start, 
papa and I would jump on our horses and go ahead to 
pick out a camping ground. In our party were many who 
rode on horseback, but mama seldom did; she preferred 
the wagon and did not like to leave grandma, although 
Patty took upon herself this charge and could hardly be 
persuaded to leave grandma’s side. Our little home was 
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PRIVATE COLLECTION 


Virginia Reed’s grandmother was only one of thousands 
who perished on the Oregon and California trails. 

The journey was fraught with hazards, and estimates 
indicate that as many as one in ten pioneers died from 
accident or sickness on the trip west. William Ranney’s 
“The Prairie Burial” reflects the pathos of one family’s 
last farewell to a loved one. 


so comfortable that mama could sit reading and chat- 
ting with the little ones and almost forget that she was 
really crossing the plains. 

Grandma Keyes improved in health and spirits every 
day until we came to the Big Blue River, which was so 
swollen that we could not cross but had to lie by and 
make rafts on which to take the wagons over. As soon as 
we stopped traveling grandma began to fail, and on the 
twenty-ninth day of May she died. It seemed hard to 
bury her-in the wilderness and travel on, and we were 
afraid that the Indians would destroy her grave, but her 
death here, before our troubles began, was providential, 
and nowhere\on the whole road could we have found so 
beautiful a resting place. 

By this time many emigrants had joined our company, 
and all turned out to assist at the funeral. A coffin was 
hewn out of a cottonwood tree, and John Denton, a 
young man from Springfield, found a large gray stone 
on which he carved with deep letters the name of “Sarah 
Keyes; born in Virginia,” giving age and date of birth. 


She was buried under the shade of an oak, the slab being 
placed at the foot of the grave, on which were planted 
wild flowers growing in the sod. A minister in our party, 
the Rev. J. A. Cornwall, tried to give words of comfort 
as we stood about this lonely grave. Strange to say, that 
grave has never been disturbed; the wilderness blos- 
somed into the city of Manhattan, Kansas, and we have 
been told that the city cemetery surrounds the grave of 
Sarah Keyes.* | 


A Bic BLUE RIVER remained high and there was 
no prospect of fording it, the men went to work 
cutting down trees, hollowing out logs, and making rafts 
on which to take the wagons over. These logs, about 
twenty-five feet in length, were united by cross-timbers, 
forming rafts, which were firmly lashed to stakes driven 
into the bank. Ropes were attached to both ends, by 
which the rafts were pulled back and forth across the 
river. 

The banks of this stream being steep, our heavily 
laden wagons had to be let down carefully with ropes, so 
that the wheels might run into the hollowed logs. This 


*The author here was in error. The ford on the Big Blue River 
where Sarah Keyes was buried is more than thirty miles north 
of Manhattan, Kansas. The exact location of her grave, now 
lost, is believed to be in or around Little Alcove Spring State 
Park, near Marysville, Kansas. 
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was no easy task when you take into consideration that 
in these wagons were women and children, who could 
cross the rapid river in no other way. Finally the dan- 
gerous work was accomplished and we resumed our 
journey. 

The road at first was rough and led through a tim- 
bered country, but after striking the great valley of the 
Platte the road was good and the country beautiful. 
Stretching out before us as far as the eye could reach was 
a valley as green as emerald, dotted here and there with 
flowers of every imaginable color, and through this 
valley flowed the grand old Platte, a wide, rapid, shallow 
stream. Our company now numbered about forty 
wagons, and for a time we were commanded by Col. 
William H. Russell, then by George Donner. 

Exercise in the open air under bright skies, and free- 
dom from peril combined to make this part of our jour- 
ney an ideal pleasure trip. How I enjoyed riding my 
pony, galloping over the plain, gathering wild flowers! 
At night the young folks would gather about the camp- 
fire chatting merrily, and often a song would be heard, 
or some clever dancer would give us a barn-door jig on 
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the hind gate of a wagon. : 

Traveling up the smooth valley of the Platte, we 
passed Court House Rock, Chimney Rock, and Scott’s 
Bluffs, and made from fifteen to twenty miles a day, 
shortening or lengthening the distance in order to secure 
a good camping ground. At night when we drove into 
camp, our wagons were placed so as to form a circle or 
corral, into which our cattle were driven, after grazing, 
to prevent the Indians from stealing them, the campfires 
and tents being on the outside. 

There were many expert riflemen in the party, and we 
never lacked for game. The plains were alive with buf- 
falo, and herds could be seen every day coming to the 
Platte to drink. The meat of the young buffalo is excel- 
lent and so is that of the antelope, but the antelope are 
so fleet of foot it is difficult to get a shot at one. 

I witnessed many a buffalo hunt and more than once 
was in the chase close beside my father. A buffalo will 
not attack one unless wounded. When he sees the hunter 
he raises his shaggy head, gazes at him for a moment, 
then turns and runs; but when he is wounded he will face 
his pursuer. The only danger lay in a stampede, for noth- 


ing could withstand the onward rush of those massive 
creatures, whose tread seemed to shake the prairie. 

Antelope and buffalo steaks were the main article on 
our bill-of-fare for weeks, and no tonic was needed to 
give zest for the food; our appetites were a marvel. Eliza 
soon discovered that cooking over a campfire was far 
different from cooking on a stove or range, but all hands 
assisted her. I remember that she had the cream all ready 
for the churn as we drove into the South Fork of the 
Platte, and while we were fording the grand old stream 
she went on with her work and made several pounds of 
butter. 

We found no trouble in crossing the Platte, the only 
danger being in quicksand. The stream being wide, we 
had to stop the wagon now and then to give the oxen a 
few moments’ rest. 

At Fort Laramie, two hundred miles farther on, we 
celebrated the Fourth of July in fine style. Camp was 
pitched earlier than usual and we prepared a grand din- 
ner. Some of my father’s friends in Springfield had given 
him a bottle of good old brandy, which he agreed to 
drink at a certain hour of this days looking to the east, 
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The Platte River Valley provided a natural route for a 
portion of the overland trail, and the South Platte 
crossing was a principal landmark of the journey west. 
Artist-photographer William Henry Jackson’s 1867 
painting above shows the ford much as it probably 
appeared to Virginia Reed twenty-one years earlier. 


while his friends in Illinois were to drink a toast to his 
success from a companion bottle with their faces turned 
west, the difference in time being carefully estimated; 
and at the hour agreed upon, the health of our friends in 
Springfield was drunk with great enthusiasm. 

At Fort Laramie was a party of Sioux, who were on 
the war path going to fight the Crows or Blackfeet. The 
Sioux are fine-looking Indians, and I was not in the least 
afraid of them. They fell in love with my pony and set 
about bargaining to buy him. They brought buffalo 
robes and beautifully tanned buckskin, pretty beaded 
moccasins, and ropes made of grass, and placing these 
articles in a heap alongside several of the ponies, they 
made my father understand by signs that they would 
give them all for Billy and his rider. Papa smiled and 
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shook his head; then the number of ponies was in- 
creased and, as a last tempting inducement, they 
brought an old coat that had been worn by some poor 
soldier, thinking my father could not withstand the brass 
buttons! 

On the sixth of July we were again on the march. The 
Sioux were several days in passing our caravan, not on 
account of the length of our train but because there were 
so many Sioux. Owing to the faet that our wagons were 
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strung so far apart, they could have massacred our 
whole party without much loss to themselves. Some of 
our company became alarmed, and the rifles were 
cleaned out and loaded to let the warriors see that we 
were prepared to fight; but the Sioux never showed any 
inclination to disturb us. 

Their curiosity was annoying, however, and our 
wagon with its conspicuous stovepipe and looking-glass 
attracted their attention. They were continually swarm- 


ing about trying to get a look at themselves in the mir- 
ror, and their desire to possess my pony was so strong 
that at last I had to ride in the wagon and let one of the 
drivers take charge of Billy. This I did not like, and in 
order to see how far back the line of warriors extended, I 
picked up a large field-glass which hung on a rack, and 
as I pulled it out with a click, the warriors jumped back, 
wheeled their ponies and scattered. This pleased me 
greatly, and I told my mother I culd fight the whole 


Samuel Colman’s painting captures the essence of the 
overland trail: amidst lonely expanses of stark gran- 
deur, a wagon train heads west toward the Promised 
Land. 


Sioux tribe with a spy-glass, and as revenge for forcing 
me to ride in the wagon, whenever they came near trying 
to get a peep at their war paint and feathers, I would 
raise the glass and laugh to see them dart away in terror. 
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NEW ROUTE had just been opened by Lansford W. 

Hastings, called the “Hastings Cut-off,” which 
passed along the southern shore of the Great Salt Lake, 
rejoining the old “Fort Hall Emigrant” road on the 
Humboldt. It was said to shorten the distance three hun- 
dred miles. [At Fort Bridger in southwest Wyoming] 
much time was lost in debating which course to pursue; 
[Jim] Bridger and [Louis Vasquez], who were in charge 
of the fort, sounded the praises of the new road. 

My father was so eager to reach California that he was 
quick to take advantage of any means to shorten the 
distance, and we were assured by Hastings that the only 
bad part was the forty-mile drive through the desert by 
the shore of the lake. None of our party knew then, as 
we learned afterwards, that these men had an interest in 
the road, being employed by Hastings. But for the ad- 
vice of these parties we should have continued on the old 
Fort Hall road. 

Our company had increased in numbers all along the 
line and was now composed of some of the very best 
people and some of the worst. The greater portion of 
our company went by the old road and reached Califor- 
nia in safety. Eighty-seven persons took the “Hastings 
Cut-off,” including the Donners, Breens, Reeds, Mur- 
phys, C.T. Stanton, John Denton, William McClutchen, 
William Eddy, Louis Keseburg, and many others too 
numerous to mention. And these are the unfortunates 
who have since been known as the “Donner Party.” 

On the morning of July 31 we parted with our travel- 
ing companions, some of whom had become very dear 
friends, and, without a suspiciors of impending disaster, 
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Like James and Margaret Reed, many a California- 
bound family experienced calamity on the parched 
alkali wastelands of Utah and Nevada. The shimmering 
deserts of the Great Basin were unforgiving of miscal- 
culation, and as Charles C. Nahl’s 1857 painting above 
suggests, attempting a desert crossing with an over- 
loaded wagon, worn-out oxen, or inadequate reserves 


- of water could be disastrous. 


set off in high spirits on the “Hastings Cut-off”; but a 
few days showed us that the road was not as it had been 
represented. We were seven days in reaching Weber Can- 
yon, and Hastings, who was guiding a party in advance 
of our train, left a note by the wayside warning us that 
the road through Weber Canyon was impassable and 
advising us to elect a road over the mountains, the out- 
line of which he attempted to give on paper. 

These directions were so vague that C.T. Stanton, Wil- 
liam Pike, and my father rode in advance and overtook 
Hastings and tried to induce him to return and guide our 
party. He refused, but came back over a portion of the 
road, and from a high mountain endeavored to point 
out the general course. Over this road my father traveled 
alone, taking notes, and blazing trees to assist him in 
retracing his course, and reaching camp after an-absence 
of four days. Learning of the hardships of the advance 
train, the party decided to cross towards the lake. 

Only those who have passed through this country on 
horseback can appreciate the situation. There was ab- 
solutely no road, not even a trail. The canyon wound 
around among the hills. Heavy underbrush had to be cut 
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“My father had not been gone long before the oxen 
began to fall to the ground from thirst and exhaustion?’ 


away and used for making a roadbed. While cutting our 
way step by step through the “Hastings Cut-off,” we 
were joined by the Graves family, consisting of W.F. 
Graves, his wife and eight children, his son-in-law Jay 
Fosdick, and a young man by the name of John Snyder. 

Finally we reached the end of the canyon, where it 
looked as though our wagons would have to be aban- 
doned. It seemed impossible for the oxen to pull them 
up the steep hill and the bluffs beyond, but we doubled 
teams and the work was at last accomplished, almost 
every yoke in the train being required to pull up each 
wagon. While in this canyon Stanton and Pike came into 
camp; they had suffered greatly on account of the ex- 
haustion of their horses and had come near perishing. 


Wea WITH TRAVEL and greatly discouraged, we 
finally reached the shore of the Great Salt Lake. It 
had taken an entire month, instead of a week, and our 
cattle were not fit to cross the desert. 

We were now encamped in a valley called “Twenty 
Wells.” The water in these wells was pure and cold, wel- 
come enough after the alkaline pools from which we had 
been forced to drink. We prepared for the long drive 
across the desert and laid in, as we supposed, an ample 
supply of water and grass. 

This desert had been represented to us as only forty 
miles wide, but we found it nearer eighty. It was a dreary, 
desolate, alkali waste; not a living thing could be seen; it 
seemed as though the hand of death had been laid upon 
the country. We started in the evening and traveled all 
that night and the following day and night —two nights 
and one day of suffering from thirst and heat by day and 
piercing cold by night. 

When the third night fell and we saw the barren waste 
stretching away apparently as boundless as when we 
started, my father determined to go ahead in search of 
water. Before starting he instructed the drivers, if the 
cattle showed signs of giving out, to take them from the 
wagons and follow him. He had not been gone long 
before the oxen began to fall to the ground from thirst 
and exhaustion. They were unhitched at once and driven 
ahead. My father, coming back, met the drivers with the 
cattle within ten miles of water and instructed them to 
return as soon as the animals had satisfied their thirst. 
We waited all that day in the desert looking for the 
return of our drivers, the other wagons going on out of 
sight. Towards night the situation became desperate, and 
we had only a few drops of water left; another night 
meant death. We must set out on foot and try to reach 
some of the wagons. 

Can I ever forget that night in the desert, when we 
walked mile after mile in the darkness, every step seem- 
ing to be the very last we could take! Suddenly all fatigue 
was banished by fear; through the night came a swift 


rushing sound of one of the young steers, crazed by 
thirst and apparently bent upon our destruction. My 
father, holding his youngest child in his arms and keep- 
ing us all close behind him, drew his pistol, but finally 
the maddened beast turned and dashed off into the 
darkness. 

Dragging ourselves along about ten miles, we reached 
the wagon of Jacob Donner. The family were all asleep, 
so we children lay down on the ground. A bitter wind 
swept over the desert, chilling us through and through. 
We crept closer together, and, when we complained of 
the cold, papa placed all five of our dogs around us, and 
were it not for the warmth of these faithful creatures we 
should doubtless have perished. 

At daylight papa was off to learn the fate of his cattle 
and was told that all were lost, except one cow and an 
ox. The stock, scenting the water, had rushed on ahead 
of the men, and had probably been stolen by the Indians. 

A week was spent here on the edge of the desert in a 
fruitless search. Almost every man in the company 
turned out, hunting in all directions, but our eighteen 
head of cattle were never found. We had lost our best 
yoke of oxen before reaching Bridger’s Fort from drink- 
ing poisoned water found standing in pools, and had 
bought at the fort two yoke of young steers, but now all 
were gone, and my father and his family were left in the 
desert, eight hundred miles from California, seemingly 
helpless. 

We realized that our wagons must be abandoned. The 
company kindly let us have two yoke of oxen, so with 
our ox and cow yoked together we could bring one 
wagon, but, alas! not the one which seemed so much 
like a home to us, and in which grandma had died. 

Some of the company went back with papa and as- 
sisted him in caching everything that could not be 
packed in one wagon. A cache was made by digging a 
hole in the ground, in which a box or the bed of a wagon 
was placed. Articles to be buried were packed into this 
box, covered with boards, and the earth thrown in upon 
them, and thus they were hidden from sight. Our pro- 
visions were divided among the company. 

Before leaving the desert camp, an inventory of provi- 
sions on hand was taken, and it was found that the 
supply was not sufficient to last us through to Califor- 
nia, and as if to render the situation more terrible, a 
storm came on during the night and the hilltops became 
white with snow. Someone must go on to Sutter’s Fort 
after provisions. A call was made for volunteers. C.T. 
Stanton and William McClutchen bravely offered their 
services and started on, bearing letters from the com- 
pany to Captain Sutter asking for relief. x 


Virginia Reed Murphy’s narrative will conclude in the 
October issue of American History Illustrated. 
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American Business 


’ Even Wall Street reeled when Edward H. Harriman and 
James J. Hill engaged in a ‘‘for keeps” struggle over a railroad. 


Giants in Collision: 


The Northern Pacific 
Panic of 1901 


HE NORTHERN PACIFIC PANIC 
T: 1901 resulted from a few 
clever men doing what a few 
other clever men “knew” could not 
be done. What the first few did and 
how they got themselves into a posi- 
tion to do it makes an interesting 
` story, both because of the intrigue 
involved and because the incident 
was a “growing pain” in the building 
of America. 

The half-century after the Civil 
War was the greatest railroad-build- 
ing period in American history. Be- 
tween 1880 and 1905 numerous rail 
conglomerates came into existence 
when many of the country’s original 
lines, which had been hastily and 
flimsily built, were absorbed by 
other companies. Rising into promi- 
nence during these years were three 
powerful men who would influence 
the future direction of America’s 
railroads: James J. Hill, J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Sr., and Edward Henry 
Harriman. And in 1901 Hill, Mor- 
gan, and Harriman became the lead- 
ing figures in a struggle over control 
of one of those railroads —a conflict 
that would inadvertently trigger a 
memorable panic on Wall Street and 
bring losses and ruin to hundreds of 
stock investors and speculators. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, who would 
play a supporting role in this drama, 
was America’s most powerful 
banker. Having successfully consoli- 
dated and reorganized dozen§ of 
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by Howard Schutz 


once-ailing or impoverished rail- 
roads, Morgan owned controlling 
interest in many of the country’s 
major lines. Unlike Hill and Harri- 
man, his interest in railroads was 
strictly financial. 

The other two men—the leading 
actors in the confrontation—had 
surprisingly similar histories: 

James Jerome Hill was born in 
1838 in Rockwood, Ontario, Can- 
ada, not far from the U.S. border. 
Soon after reaching manhood he 
emigrated to St. Paul, Minnesota, 
the commercial headwaters of the 
Mississippi River. There he worked 
for railroads, learned the transporta- 
tion business, and for several years 
operated a successful steamship line. 
In 1878, when he was forty years 
old, Hill and three associates bought 
and reorganized the bankrupt St. 
Paul & Pacific Railroad and ex- 
tended it west to Puget Sound. By 
1890 the line had grown solidly and 
acquired so many feeders that its 
name was changed to the Great 
Northern. 

During the financial panic of 1893 
the Great Northern’s major com- 
petitor, the Northern Pacific, was 
forced into receivership. Hill, sens- 
ing a chance to pick up a bargain, 


Suggested additional reading: Panic on 
Wall Street: A History of America’s Fi- 
nancial Disasters by Robert Sobel (Mac- 
millan, 1968). 


searched for financial backing and 
thus crossed paths with J. Pierpont 
Morgan, then of Drexel, Morgan & 
Company. Morgan’s bank and the 
Deutsche Bank of Germany worked 
out a plan in which Hill took $16 
million of the reorganization stock. 
By 1900, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific railroads were 
operating virtually as one and were 
known as the “Hill lines.” (Morgan 
knew where his expertise ended; he 
left the operating of the lines to 
Hill.) 

Meanwhile, in another corner of 
the arena stood Edward H. Harri- 
man, son of an Episcopal minister. 
During his middle teens, before the 
invention of the stock ticker, Harri- 
man had secured a job on Wall 
Street as a “pad shover,” carrying the 
latest stock market quotations to the 
broker’s potential customers and 
bringing back orders. In 1870, at 
twenty-two, he borrowed three thou- 
sand dollars from a wealthy uncle 
and bought his own seat on the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Harriman first entered the trans- 
portation business in 1877 with his 
purchase of a small Hudson River 
boat, the Twilight, which ran be- 
tween Newburgh, New York, and 
New York City. Harriman’s interest 
in railroads came sooner than Hill’s, 
probably as a result of his marriage 
to the daughter of the president of 
the Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain 
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BROWN BROTHERS, STERLING, PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward H. Harriman’s unassuming appearance masked a shrewd and daring mind, and the railroad magnate did 
not hesitate to take on two other giants of American railroading in his quest to expand his transportation empire. 


Railway. This turned his attention 
toward upstate New York and, in 
1881, toward a small, badly man- 
aged railroad spanning the thirty- 
four miles between Stanley and 
Great Sodus Bay on Lake Ontario. 
The “Sodus Bay & Southern,” as 
Harriman’s reorganized line became 
known, had an importance out of 
proportion to its short length be- 
cause it served as a connector be- 
tween the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania railroads. After intro- 
ducing many improvements, Harri- 
man sold the short line to the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad in 1884. In the two 
decades between his entrance into 
the railroad business and the North- 
ern Pacific “panic” episode of 1901$ 


Harriman successively gained con- 
trol over the Illinois Central (1882), 
Union Pacific (1897), Kansas City 
Southern (1889), and Southern Pa- 
cific (1901) railroads. 

Neither Harriman nor Hill had 
a formal technical education, but 
both were fast learners. Both had 
“backed” into the railroad business 
by first buying a steamboat, then 
had gone on to railroads after they 
were thirty. However, the two men 
also had some significant differ- 
ences. A well-known New York 
banker once observed, “If I were 
asked what is the key to Harriman’s 
success, I should say that he is the 
only man I have ever known who is 
just as familiar with the physical as 


the financial side of his properties 
. .. Hill is a great traffic man and 
railroad builder, but he is a baby 
when he gets into Wall Street. Harri- 
man knows both ends of the game 
and knows them well. He is his own 
banker and his own traffic manager, 
and the combination is irresistible.” 


Y THE TURN OF THE CENTURY 

the two rivals controlled most 
of the key railroads in the west, with 
Hill’s Great Northern/Northern Pa- 
cific in the north and Harriman’s 
Union Pacific in the south. 

More or less in between Hill and 
Harriman’s territories lay the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road, ripe for takeover. Both men 
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James J. Hill found his control of 
the Northern Pacific and 
Burlington railroads endangered 
by Harriman’s raid on Northern 
Pacific stagks. 


saw that ownership of the Burling- 
ton would give their lines much- 
needed access to Chicago and the 
east, and each realized that it would 
provide doubly troublesome com- 
petition should the other control it. 

In the spring of 1900, Harriman 
began purchasing Burlington stock 
on the open market. At about the 
same time, Morgan authorized Hill 
to “go ahead and see what [he] could 
do with the Burlington.” Bypassing 
the stock market, Hill opened direct 
negotiations with the president and 
directors of the railroad and suc- 
cessfully arranged to purchase half- 
interest in the line. 

As soon as Harriman realized that 
he had been outmaneuvered, he ar- 
ranged to meet with Hill at the home 
of a mutual friend in New York City. 
He asked that the Union Pacific be 
given a chance to buy one-third of 
the Great Northern/Northern Pacif- 
ic’s pending interest in the Burling- 
ton, for which the Union Pacific 
would furnish one-third of the price. 
Hill, however, declined to consider 
the proposal. Harriman’s reported 
reaction was, “Very well, it is a hos- 
tile act and you must take the conse- 
quences.” 

By the spring of 1901 Hill and 
Morgan had managed to buy not 
half, but 96.79 percent of the Burl- 
ington stock at a price of $215 mil- 
lion. Morgan, satisfied that matters 
were well in hand, sailed for Italy, 
and Hill headed toward the North- 
west to oversee his properties there. 

What happened then was one of 
the more unbelievable episodes in 
financial history. In effect, Harri- 
man said to Hill and Morgan 
(though not directly), “All right, if 
you won’t cut us in on your new sub- 
sidiary, we’ll acquire control of 
you!” 

The daring plan Harriman con- 
ceived was to covertly buy control- 
ling interest in the Northern Pacific 
itself, thereby automatically obtain- 
ing the share in the Burlington he 
wanted. Such a takeover was pos- 
sible because, although Morgan and 
Hill had controlling interest in the 
Northern Pacific, they actually 
owned only about twenty-five per- 
cent of the stock; the other seventy- 
five percent was split among a num- 
ber of small shareholders. 

Harriman already had personal 


access to much of the $78 million or 
so needed for a takeover bid. But he 
would still need help, and for this he 
turned to his investment bankers, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company of New 
York. Jacob Schiff, president of 
Kuhn, Loeb, would be Harriman’s 
chief ally in his raid on the Northern 
Pacific. 

Early in April 1901, Kuhn, Loeb 
and its agents quietly began buying 
up shares of Northern Pacific stock 
on the open market. By April 15 
Schiff had turned over to Harriman 
150,000 shares of common stock 
and 100,000 shares of preferred. (In 
the Northern Pacific charter, both 
common and preferred stock had 
equal voting rights, not the typical 
situation today.) 

Wall Street took some notice of 
the increased traffic in Northern Pa- 
cific stocks, but did not recognize it 
as the raid it was. When the buying 
began, Northern Pacific common 
was selling at 102 and preferred at 
101. By the time of the April 15 turn- 
over, the two stocks had advanced to 
131 and 109. 

Hill would later admit that at that 
point he had not yet grown con- 
cerned over any possible threat to his 
railroad, since the Hill/Morgan in- 
terests controlled some $35 million 
in Northern Pacific stocks. In fact, 
the Northern Pacific and its subsidi- 
aries were even enticed into selling 
more than twenty thousand shares 
of their own stock to Harriman’s 
agents! 

But by the end of April, Hill, then 
in Seattle, finally became suspicious. 
He ordered the Great Northern traf- 
fic managers to give him the fastest 
possible train east, with priority over 
all other traffic. Making a record 
run across the country, he arrived in 
New York on Friday, May 3, and 
went immediately to Kuhn, Loeb. If 
anyone knew where the railroad 
stock action was coming from, 
Schiff would — and of course he did. 
Schiff frankly admitted that Kuhn, 
Loeb was buying the shares for the 
Union Pacific, and he claimed that 
Harriman had in fact already ob- 
tained controlling interest. 


LIHOUGH HILL DOUBTED that it 
was really possible for anyone 

to buy control of the Northern Pa- 
cific on the open market, he \never- 
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theless was sufficiently alarmed to 
go to Morgan & Company and have 
one of Morgan’s partners cable the 
financier in Italy, requesting author- 
ity to buy 150,000 additional shares 
of Northern Pacific stock, prefer- 
ably the common. The cablegram 
was sent after the close of business 
on Saturday, May 4. (The New York 
Stock Exchange then operated a half- 


day on Saturday, a practice that. 


ceased on September 29, 1952.) Har- 
riman, in the meantime, asked 
Kuhn, Loeb to buy forty thousand 
more shares for him. 

Hill wanted to purchase common 
stock, even though both common 
and preferred had voting rights, 
because deep in the fine print of the 
Northern Pacific charter was a pro- 
viso permitting the company’s man- 
agement to retire (pay off and abol- 
ish) the preferred stock on the 
following January 1. If during a 
takeover bid the company’s control- 
lers should find themselves in con- 
trol of a majority of the common 
stock, but not of the common-plus- 
preferred, it would then be to their 
advantage to stall until they could 
legally retire the preferred stocks, 
even at considerable cost. 

This, it turned out, was exactly 
the situation that developed. Harri- 
man and the Union Pacific had pur- 
chased a total of 781,080 shares of 
common and preferred stocks— 
about six thousand more than half 
of the existing total. Some later ana- 
lysts of the situation have said that 
Harriman should have seen the 
Union Pacific’s weakness with re- 
spect to preferred stock. But he had; 
that was why he gave the order to 
buy the additional forty thousand 
shares of Northern Pacific common. 

But two things went wrong. Harri- 
man was ill with appendicitis and 
was masterminding this phase of the 
campaign from his sickbed. And 
although he issued the forty-thou- 
sand-share order to Kuhn, Loeb, it 
arrived on Saturday morning, when 
Schiff was out of the office worship- 
ping at his synagogue. The assistant 
receiving the order realizing its po- 
tential importance and relayed it to 
Schiff, but the banker counter- 
manded the order, apparently as- 
suming that with more than half of 
the total Northern Pacific shares, 
the Union Pacific was home free. ¢ 


By Tuesday, May 17, agents for 
Morgan & Company had obtained 
most of their needed 150,000 shares 
of Northern Pacific stock, in the 
process bidding the price up from 
112 to 14934. Even before it hit this 
temporary high—but especially 
then—the short sellers entered the 
picture. A “short” sale occurs when a 
person sells a stock he does not then 
own but guarantees to deliver at 
some agreed-upon future date. He 
does this ordinarily because he ex- 
pects the current price to drop, per- 
mitting him to buy at a reduced 
price near or on the required deliv- 
ery date. His profit is then the differ- 
ence between the agreed-upon price 
and the price he actually has to pay. 
But if the market, instead of drop- 
ping, goes up and is nearly cleaned 
out of the item, the person owning 
the stock can just about name his 
own price. If the stock becomes 
totally unavailable, a panic results; 
someone has cornered the market, 
and many people will have to default 
on their contracts. 

Telegrams and phone calls began 
flying all over the country; cable- 
grams went back and forth across 
the Atlantic to England, Germany, 
and the Netherlands: “Get those 
stock certificates over here; we must 
cover our short sales!” 

Tension on Wall Street increased 
on Wednesday, as short sellers 
scrambled for rapidly dwindling — 
and increasingly expensive —blocks 
of Northern Pacific stock to cover 
their previous sales. Simultaneously, 
prices for most other stocks began to 
slump drastically as the speculators 
sold holdings to gain capital for 
their Northern Pacific purchases. 

By Thursday, May 9, the floor 
was in a virtual panic. Offers for 
Northern Pacific stock soared to an 
incredible one thousand dollars per 
share, but the supply had completely 
dried up; the market was cornered. 
As the prices on other stocks col- 
lapsed, hundreds of small investors 
were bankrupted, and the very sur- 
vival of major brokerage houses was 
threatened. 

Total chaos was finally averted on 
Thursday afternoon when the bank- 
ers for the two warring railroads de- 
clared a temporary truce and agreed 
to lend Northern Pacific stocks to 
some short sellers and to delay call- 
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J. Pierpont Morgan, America’s 
leading financier and an associate 
of Hill’s, played a supporting role 
in the struggle over the Northern 
Pacific. 
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ing in short-sold shares from others. 
By closing time, Northern Pacific 
shares had stabilized at 325, a gain 
of 165 points for the day. 

Usually if someone is attempting 
to corner the market he does this 
deliberately to make money on the 
short sellers. But the Northern 
Pacific Panic, as the situation be- 
came known, was a bit different. 
The market was drained of Northern 
Pacific stock because two powerful 
Opponents were engaged in a “for 
keeps” struggle for control of a com- 
pany, and neither could afford to 
risk its outcome for the sake of pick- 
ing up a few quick dollars. 

Which side really brought about 
the corner? Hill denied that his 
group had. “I never bought or sold a 
share of stock for gambling pur- 
poses in my life, and I don’t want to 
earn money wrung from people by a 
‘corner, ” he said. Harriman and 
Kuhn, Loeb pointed out that they 
had made no stock purchases after 
Friday, May 3 (albeit unintention- 
ally), and that the corner panic had 
not begun until four days later. If 
anyone really created the panic, 
_ Morgan & Company did by buying 

their last 150,000 shares after the 
Harriman group had stopped. 


LTHOUGH HARRIMAN’S GROUP 
had the bare stock majority in 
the Northern Pacific, it had failed to 
obtain a majority of the common 
stock, and Harriman accepted an 
invitation to negotiate. Repeated 
conferences between the two rival 
groups finally resulted in an an- 
nouncement that the composition of 
the new Northern Pacific board of 
directors was to be left to J.P. Mor- 
gan personally. Morgan knew that 
trying to name a board lopsidedly in 
favor of either side would only con- 
tinue the struggle. He named five 
new directors “to fill the vacancies to 
be created”; these appointments in- 
cluded James J. Hill and Edward H. 
Harriman. 

The announcement brought the 
maneuvering to a temporary end. At 
the same time, the Great Northern/ 
Northern Pacific group took a step 
to prevent any future successful 
raids, or as Hill put it, “to permit 
eight or ten old men to place their 
investments where they would be se- 
cure after their deaths.” To acéom- 
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plish this, Hill proposed formation 
of a holding company, the Northern 
Security Company, “which should 
acquire the stock of both the Great 
Northern and Northern Pacific and 
issue in lieu thereof stock certificates 
of its own. Such a company would 
have, including the stock of the 
Burlington, a capitalization of three 
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Brokers rush to buy Northern 
Pacific stock on Thursday, May 9, 
1901, at the height of the panic. 


of four hundred million dollars, and 
should be so large and strong that, 
in all probability, no alien or hostile 
corporation could ever get control 
of it by purchasing a majority of its 
shares.” 

The Northern Securities Com- 
pany was indeed incorporated in 
New Jersey on November 12, 1901. 
However, its creation stirred up a po- 
litical hornet’s nest, and on January 
7, 1902, the State of Minnesota 
brought suit in U.S. Circuit Court, 
claiming the company was an illegal 
combination in restraint of trade. 
On March 10, 1902, the Federal gov- 


ernment also entered the case, which 
was then argued all the way to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. 

On March 14, 1904, the Supreme 
Court dismissed the Minnesota part 
of the case for lack of jurisdiction, 
but it decided against Northern Se- 
curities in the federal case and 
ordered the company dissolved. 

In arranging for dissolution of 
the holding company, Hill and the 
board majority proposed that each 
shareholder receive $39.27 in North- 
ern Pacific stock and $30.17 in Great 
Northern stock for each share of 
stock surrendered. On its face, this 
appeared fair, but to Harriman and 
the Union Pacific it was not. The 
effect of having to take some Great 
Northern stock instead of his exact 
original contribution was to annihi- 
late the Union Pacific’s slim stock 
majority in the Northern Pacific, 
leaving the Union Pacific with no 
advantage at all—simply a large fi- 
nancial interest in two corporations 
controlled by a hostile group. The 
Harriman group took the case clear 
to the U.S. Supreme Court— and 
again it lost. 

But what a way to lose! Soon after 
the dissolution, the Great Northern 
Railroad added $25 million to its 
capital stock. Great Northern stock- 
holders were given the privilege of 
subscribing to the issue at par, 
though the stock was selling at a pre- 
mium on the open market. The Har- 
riman group’s allotment was 37,444 
shares. Then, in late 1905 and early 
1906, an unusual market boom oc- 
curred, especially in railroad issues. 
Northern Pacific stock rose to 
$232% a share (only ten years out of 
receivership), and Great Northern 
stock went to $348. The Harriman 
group saw this as a great opportu- 
nity and sold most of what it owned. 
The result: a net profit of $58 mil- 
lion —a considerable consolation for 
a defeat. 

A railroad expert of the day, 
Thomas Woodlock, when asked 
what he considered to be Edward 
Henry Harriman’s greatest achieve- 
ment, said, “I think it was this: to 
get licked in a fight and pull out with 
a colossal fortune as a result.” x 


Retired engineer Howard W. Schutz is a 
free lance writer who lives in Carmel, 
California. 
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“BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN” (DETAIL OF THE ORIGINAL) BY XAVIER DELLA GATTA, 1782; COURTESY OF THE VALLEY FORGE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, VALLEY FORGE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Battles Lost & Won 


The significance of this Revolutionary War battle was not that 
the Americans lost—but that they came so near to winning. 


Germantown 


by Jeffry D. Wert 


some thirty miles northwest of Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. General George Washington, commander 
in chief of the Continental Army, stood before an as- 
sembled council of war. The Virginian reviewed the stra- 


É WAS SEPTEMBER 28, 1777, in the Schuylkill Valley 


tegic situation for the fourteen officers present, and his 
grave words underscored the setbacks the Americans 
had recently suffered. Washington’s army had just been 
humiliated by a drum roll of reverses: defeat at Brandy- 
wine on September 11; losses from an enemy surprise 
attack at Paoli on the twenty-first; and then failure to 
prevent the occupation by the British army of Philadel- 
phia, the fledgling nation’s capital, on the twenty-sixth. 


On the morning of October 4, 1777, an eleven-thou- 
sand-man force under General George Washington 
attacked Lord William Howe’s army, encamped at Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, five miles north of 
Philadelphia. The engagement marked the first time 
during the Revolution that the American commander 
had committed a major portion of his army against the 
British. Xavier Della Gatta’s 1782 painting, below, 
shows an early stage of the action as seen from the Brit- 
ish point of view. As American troops advance toward 
the viewer along both sides of the Germantown road, 
retreating British infantrymen prepare to occupy and 
defend the Benjamin Chew House (right foreground). 


Battle of Germantown 
October 4, 1777 


The Objective: A nine-thousand- 
man army under British 
General William Howe was 
encamped at the village of 
Germantown, about five miles 
north of Philadelphia. 


The Plan: Advancing by night 
with independent columns 
totaling about eleven thousand 
men, General George Wash- 
ington hoped to surprise Howe 
with a coordinated attack 

from four different directions. 


The Result: Driving British 
pickets before it, Washington’s 
main force successfully 
advanced along both sides of 
the Germantown Road (1,2) 

to the very edge of the British 
encampment. Reserve units 
following were delayed, however, 
when they engaged in battle 
with a small British force 
defending Chew House, a stone 
mansion (3). Other regiments 
approaching on the left flank (4) 
arrived late on the scene, 

and some soldiers mistakenly 
fired on fellow American 
troops. Militia units (5,6) com- 
pletely failed to reach the 
main battlefield. Finally, the 
troops carrying the main 
advance began to run out of 
ammunition. At the point 

“of grasping a compleat victory,” 
the American advance disin- 
tegrated into a retreat. 


It was a record that had brought a storm of criticism and 
protest. 

Few of those at the meeting had been spared by their 
critics. Several of the officers had been accused of either 
drunkenness, cowardice, or incompetence. For Washing- 
ton the old charges by his opponents were renewed — he 
was accused of indecision, laxity of discipline, and indo- 
lence. But now the commander in chief planned to sal- 
vage the army’s fortunes with a swift surprise attack 
similar to his assault on Trenton, New Jersey, in Decem- 
ber 1776. He proposed to his subordinates an attack on 
Sir William Howe’s British army encamped at German- 
town, five miles north of Philadelphia. 

The proposed offensive, which would pit Washing- 
ton’s ill-trained army against a highly disciplined force 
of equal or even superior strength, met a cool reception 
from the majority of the listeners. Major General Na- 
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thanael Greene, a stout, muscular former blacksmith, 
spoke first, arguing against the plan. Nine other officers 
endorsed Greene’s views. Brigadier General Anthony 
Wayne then rose and disagreed with the ten. Wayne, 
whose Pennsylvanians had been overrun a week earlier 
at Paoli, where over one hundred of them had been 
bayoneted around their campfires, advocated an imme- 
diate attack. Three other officers concurred with Wayne 
and supported Washington. 

Outvoted two-to-one, Washington agreed with his 
generals to move closer to Germantown but to defer 
ordering an attack until receiving reinforcements and/or 
indications of a more favorable tactical situation. 


Suggested additional reading: George Washington in the 
American Revolution (1775-1783) by James Thomas Flexner 
(Little, 1968). 


On the next day, September twenty-ninth, Washington 
marched his Continentals eastward to the Reading- 
Philadelphia road, about eighteen miles northwest of 
Germantown. During the day nearly two thousand mili- 
tiamen from Maryland and New Jersey arrived, increas- 
ing the army’s strength to nearly eleven thousand troops. 

Washington rested his men for two days while await- 
ing further intelligence from Germantown. On Octo- 
ber 1 his spies, who had captured some British letters, 
reported that on the previous day Howe had detached 
part of his command to Philadelphia to clear the Dela- 
ware River and had sent two additional regiments across 
the river to assault American works at Billingsport, 
New Jersey. Howe’s force in Germantown now num- 
bered an estimated nine thousand men. (A smaller garri- 
son, under General Charles Cornwallis, occupied Phila- 
delphia proper.) 

Washington immediately briefed his generals on these 
new developments, and they unanimously endorsed an 
attack. The Continentals, many poorly shod, some even 
barefoot, resumed the advance on the second, marching 
three miles to the home of Peter Wentz in Worcester 
Township, about fifteen miles from Germantown. This 
point, Washington believed, was the closest his columns 
could approach the enemy in daylight without revealing 
their position and intentions. 


N WENTZ’S BROWNSTONE HOUSE Washington wrestled 

with his tactical arrangements. For the first time in 
three years of war, he was about to engage a major 
portion of the British army. The maligned general for- 
mulated his orders on October 3, devising a complicated 
battle plan. Germantown, the site of the British encamp- 
ment, was a quiet village of several dozen homes scat- 
tered along a two-mile stretch of the main road connect- 
ing Reading and Philadelphia. Several fence-lined lanes 
intersected the road at right angles. Most of Howe’s 
army was deployed in a nearly straight line along two of 
the lanes, near the south end of town. 

Hessians under Lieutenant General Baron Wilhelm 
Knyphausen anchored the left or western flank of the 
encampment, along School House Lane. Two British 
brigades lengthened this line to Main Street, where 
Major General James Grant’s division extended east- 
ward along Church Lane. Queen’s Rangers (American 
loyalist soldiers) and two battalions of British Guards 
rounded out the east flank of the camp. General Howe’s 
headquarters occupied Logan’s House, about a half-mile 
to the south. 

At the north end of Germantown a battalion of the 
Second Light Infantry provided support for a line of 
pickets. Near the center of the village, across from a 
stone mansion, the Fortieth Regiment provided addi- 
tional reinforcements. 

A network of four roads converging on Germantown 
provided the key to Washington’s battle plan. Utilizing 
all of these available avenues, he hoped to achieve a 
coordinated, smashing dawn attack against the British 
encampment from four different digections. 


To carry the main brunt of the assault, Washington 
assigned his three divisions of Continentals, numbering 
eight thousand men. Major General John Sullivan and 
Brigadier General Anthony Wayne were ordered to ad- 
vance in a southeastward direction down Skippack 
Road, which led through Germantown and formed the 
village’s main street. Major General Nathanael Greene, 
commanding the largest unit in the force, would follow 
Sullivan and Wayne’s route until reaching Chestnut Hill, 
four miles from the center of town, where he would 
swing to the northeast to Lime Kiln Road and advance 
on Wayne’s left. 

Beyond Greene’s left flank, the two militia brigades 
of colonels William Smallwood and David Forman were 
assigned a carefully described but confusing route 
around Howe’s right flank and rear, bringing them into 
the village from the east by way of Old York Road. 

The final unit in this pincer movement, Major 
General John Armstrong’s Pennsylvania militia, was 
ordered to advance from the west, following the Mana- 
tawny Road that paralleled the Schuylkill River. 

These orders—the most ambitious ones Washington 
had ever issued — finally specified that all four columns 
were to be within two miles of the British by 2:00 a.m. 
on October 4. A general halt was then directed until 4:00 
A.M., With final dispositions to be concluded by that 
time. An hour later the Americans would attack Howe’s 
pickets and begin the battle. This complicated opera- 
tion, requiring a night march and concerted, timely 
movements, rested with officers and soldiers who had 
never previously participated in, much less succeeded in 
performing, such complex offensive movements. 


MALLWOOD AND FORMAN’S militiamen departed on 

their circuitous route ahead of the other units on the 
evening of October 3. The Continentals, with Greene’s 
division in the van, started at 7:00 p.m. Greene turned 
off the Skippack Road upon reaching the White Marsh 
meeting house at Chestnut Hill, while Sullivan and 
Wayne continued swinging eastward on a four-mile arc 
along the main road. 

Horsemen scampered back and forth, endeavoring to 
maintain contact between the various columns, which 
were now scattered across several miles of the country- 
side. Though it was a dark night, no lights were allowed; 
every soldier had a piece of white paper stuck in his hat 
for visibility and identification. 

Washington accompanied Sullivan and Wayne’s 
column. To their rear, two militia brigades under Major 
General William Alexander (Lord Stirling) followed as a 
reserve. 

At about three o’clock on the morning of the fourth — 
having been slowed somewhat by the rough road — Sul- 
livan’s van reached Mount Airy, about a mile north of 
Germantown and a point within the area covered by 
British pickets. His troops would have to cross more 
than two miles of ravines, rough ground, and fenced 
lanes before reaching the main British positions. 

In the gathering light, Washington watched his stal- 
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wart veterans break ranks for a short respite. He could 
only hope that the other three columns had also reached 
their assigned destinations. Near dawn the Continentals 
stretched their limbs, re-formed their ranks, checked 
their muskets, and awaited the order. Then, as the lead- 
ing brigade aligned itself, a heavy fog settled over the 
ground, blanketing the entire terrain and effectively 
screening the enemy. 

Beyond the Americans’ limited vision and on the re- 
verse slope of Mount Airy, British pickets of the Second 
Light Infantry were stirring. While Sullivan and Wayne’s 
men rested, these veterans had been alerted by Howe’s 
headquarters of a possible American advance. But Howe 
had doubted the substance of the report, describing the 
reported Americans as “a mere flying party.” “I did not 
expect,” the British commander later admitted, “the 
enemy would have dared to approach after so recent a 
defeat as that at Brandywine.” The general therefore 
only notified his outposts of the intelligence, while the 
majority of his main force slept soundly on. 

At the appointed hour an American brigade under 

Irish-French volunteer Brigadier General Thomas Con- 
way disappeared southward into the enveloping mist. 
Conway’s soldiers, with instructions to bayonet the 
enemy pickets, were advancing up the slope of Mount 
Airy when musketry suddenly exploded in their faces. 
The alerted British pickets, under Captain Allen 
McLane, had fired at the shadowy figures and then with- 
drawn. 
_ With the Americans’ hopes for a complete surprise 
shattered, Sullivan, deployed on the western side of 
Skippack Road, sent support to Conway. At the same 
time Wayne, across the highway, ordered his Pennsyl- 
vanians forward. The combined American attack soon 
forced the entire British regiment back across fields of 
buckwheat. 

The fog limited vision to less than one hundred yards 
as the battle moved nearly invisibly southward. Wayne’s 
men, shouting “Have at the bloodhounds! Revenge 
Wayne’s affair!” mercilessly bayoneted any British sol- 
dier who surrendered or lay wounded. 

The easy American advance briefly halted when the 
Fortieth British Regiment, under Lieutenant Colonel 
Thomas Musgrave, counterattacked from out of the fog. 
Musgrave’s regulars succeeded in momentarily stabiliz- 
ing the British front while covering the retreat of the 
Second Light. An officer with this latter unit afterwards 
stated that “this was the first time we had ever retreated 
from the Americans, and it was with great difficulty that 
we could get the men to obey our orders.” 

The firing soon became furious. Americans advanced 
from fence to fence, tearing down the rails by pulling 
and pushing on the posts. Musgrave’s men torched the 
fields of buckwheat, and fog and smoke limited visibil- 
ity at some points to thirty yards, making the entire 
ground “infinitely dark.” But the Americans’ over- 
whelming numbers and relentless pressure finally shat- 
tered Musgrave’s front, and his soldiers streamed south- 
ward. 
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Lead units of the American force managed to penetrate 
all the way to the main British camp at the south 

edge of Germantown, but reinforcements in their wake 
were diverted by gunfire from the Chew House. 

Alonzo Chappeľs painting (below) depicts the heated 
battle that swirled around the improvised fortress. 


“BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN: ATTACK ON JUDGE CHEW'S HOUSE”: COURTESY OF THE CHICAGO HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


Overleaf: A classic painting by nineteenth-century 
illustrator Howard Pyle focuses on the struggle taking 
place on the Chew House front lawn. “The Continen- 
tals tried in vain to batter down the door, which was 
held in place by a heavy iron bar,” wrote Pyle. 

“The officer . . . lying upon his face at the right of the 


picture, had been detailed to come forward with the 
Slag of truce, demanding the surrender of the house. 
He was permitted to come close and then shot down.” 
More than fifty Americans died at Chew House, and 
the diversion was a contributing factor to the outcome 
of the Germantown battle. 
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ATTACK ON CHEW HOUSE” 


Cliveden 
(The Benjamin Chew House) 
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Cliveden, the thick-walled greystone house that became 
a focal point of the Battle of Germantown, appears 
today almost exactly as it did in 1777 and is a national 
historic landmark open to the public. 

Benjamin Chew, Cliveden’s first owner, was born in 
Maryland in 1722 and studied law in England and the 
colonies. After a series of prestigious appointments, he 
rose to the position of Chief Justice of Pennsylvania in 


ASHINGTON, MEANWHILE, followed the action of 
the shrouded battle mostly by its sounds. The 
short crescendos of musketry, indicating a bitter strug- 
gle, caused him concern because of his army’s limited 
supply of ammunition. He sent Adjutant General Timo- 
thy Pickering forward, saying: “I am afraid General 
Sullivan is throwing away his ammunition; ride forward 
and tell him to preserve it.” 

Shortly one of Sullivan’s aides arrived, reporting that 
the British were retreating and that Sullivan had ordered 
Wayne to press the attack. The American commander 
concurred and directed his reserve, the brigades of major 
generals William Maxwell and Francis Nash, under 
Stirling, to align on the flanks of the advancing Conti- 
nentals. Washington then spurred his chestnut horse for- 
ward, his major concern now for the unexplained silence 
on his left, where Greene should have been attacking. 

Washington and some of his staff soon trotted into a 
confusing small action swirling around a two-and-one- 
half-story graystone mansion. Maxwell’s brigade, ad- 
vancing behind Sullivan and Wayne, had been halted by 
fire from the conspicuous dwelling named “Cliveden,” 
the summer residence of former Chief Justice of Penn- 
sylvania Benjamin Chew. Washington dismounted and 
stood upon a carriage-stone for a better view. From the 
barred doors and shuttered windows of the Chew 
House, British soldiers, under the redoubtable Mus- 
grave, peppered Maxwell’s ranks. 
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1774. Chew built the elegant Georgian mansion as his 
country seat over a four-year span, from1763 to 1767. 

Chew himself was made vulnerable by his wartime 
allegiance, which was to the law rather than the Ameri- 
can rebels or the British. He was arrested by American 
forces in the summer of 1777 and was held in northern 
New Jersey until the spring of 1778. When he returned 
to Cliveden, Chew found his mansion in ruins, heavily 
damaged by the battle of Germantown on the previous 
October 4. He sold his home to a young Irish merchant, 
who owned the estate for eighteen years. 

In 1791, after Chew’s neutral political affiliations 
became clear, he was reappointed as a jurist for the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. In 1797 he regained 
ownership of Cliveden, and the estate remained in the 
Chew family for almost the next two hundred years. 
Cliveden was turned over to the National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation in 1972. 

Cliveden is located off Route 422 in northwest Phila- 
delphia, approximately six miles from City Center. The 
six-acre estate and elegantly furnished house is open to 
the public from April 1 to December 31, Tuesdays 
through Saturdays 10:00-4:00, Sundays 1:30-4:30. 
Tours are held every hour. Admission is charged. For 
more information contact: Cliveden, 6401 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19144, (215) 848-1777. 


Washington’s officers gathered around their com- 
mander, arguing whether to secure the house or bypass 
it. Washington’s close friend and artillery chief, rotund 
Colonel Henry Knox, a student of classical military 
history, asserted in his roaring voice that it would be 
“unmilitary to leave a castle in our rear” and wanted the 
place surrendered or stormed. Other officers disagreed, 
maintaining that the house should be bypassed, leaving 
just enough men to contain it, since the reserves were 
needed more at the front lines. 

Washington, however, accepted Knox’s advice and 
sent Lieutenant William Smith forward under a flag of 
truce to demand a surrender. Smith never reached the 
house, crumpling to the ground with a fatal wound. The 
commander in chief immediately ordered a battery of 
four six-pounders forward to shell the improvised for- 
tress. But the American cannoneers fired from an angle, 
only striking the house with glancing blows. 

Undaunted, Washington ordered Maxwell, an officer 
who one subordinate had described as “that damned 
bitch of a general,” to storm the Chew House. Twice 
“Scotch Willie” Maxwell’s soldiers sortied toward the 
fortress, only to be driven back by the accurate British 
fire. Two American staff officers even ran to the house 
with tufts of blazing hay, while soldiers loaded a wagon 
with wood, set it ablaze, and dragged it to the door. Both 
efforts failed. Inside the battered house, Musgrave, a 
veteran officer with a gaping hole in one cheek from an 


General Howe’s Dog 
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Despite the terror, confusion, and fatigue experienced by 
its participants, the Battle of Germantown was not with- 
out its lighter side—as evidenced by the above dispatch 
from General George Washington to General William 
Howe. Somehow in the noise, smoke, and disorder 
accompanying the action, General Howe’s pet dog 
became separated from its master— possibly when the 


old wound, doggedly thwarted every American effort. 
Finally, after a delay of thirty minutes, Washington 
ordered the house cordoned off and sent the remainder 
of Maxwell’s command southward. More than fifty 
Americans had died trying to dislodge the remnants of 
the Fortieth Regiment. 


HE OTHER UNIT of the American reserve, Brigadier 

General Francis Nash’s North Carolinians, had 
pressed beyond the Chew House while Maxwell bloodied 
his brigade there. Nash, a popular and brave officer, led 
his men into the fog to support Sullivan and Wayne. But 
while conferring with Major James Witherspoon of 
New Jersey, Nash was struck by a random British can- 
nonball that nearly severed his thigh and tore off the side 
of Witherspoon’s head. Nash’s fatal wound slowed his 
brigade’s advance. 

Obscured from the North Carolinians’ vision, Sul- 
livan and Wayne’s divisions groped on with surprising 
organization toward the fog-bound main works at the 
Market Square crossroads. The British regulars and Hes- 
sians defending the encampment had learned of the im- 
pending onslaught when the broken remnants of the 
Second Infantry and Fortieth Regiment appeared 
through the mists. 

Sir William Howe, who had been unceremoniously 
roused from bed, met his retreating regiments, shouting: 
“For shame, light infantry, I never gaw you retreat be- 
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British commander beat a hasty retreat from advance 
units of the Continentel forces—and thereafter tagged 
along with the wrong army. Two days later Howe’s dog 
was returned to British headquarters under a flag of 
truce, accompanied by the above note penned by Wash- 
ington’s aide-de-camp Alexander Hamilton. 


fore. Form! Form! It is only a scouting party.” Suddenly 
three American cannon rattled grape through the 
branches of the large chestnut tree under which the 
admonishing commander was standing. The “scouting 
party” was about to burst upon this main works. 

Infused with victory, the Americans advanced like 
unrelenting specters from out of the fog. On the left, 
Wayne’s Pennsylvanians, wearing long brown tunics and 
motley hats and breeches, dented Grant’s works. Their 
commander had his roan horse killed from under him, 
while his left hand and foot were hit with shell splinters. 

Sullivan, across the road from Wayne, stunned the 
two British brigades and Hessians occupying the west 
side of the encampment. While Sullivan tried to direct 
this final plunge, Washington appeared and rode to the 
very forefront of the action. The division commander 
convinced his superior to withdraw from danger, but 
Washington, flushed with a seeming victory, soon re- 
turned to the battle lines. 

Then from the east the sound of ragged musketry 
indicated the belated arrival of Greene’s division. This 
long-anticipated assault on Wayne’s left (Greene’s guide 
had become lost during the night march, requiring a 
tedious countermarch) apparently insured an American 
victory. 

Greene’s two center brigades, under brigadier generals 
George Weedon and Peter Muhlenberg, brushed aside 
two British regiments and drove toward Church Lane. 
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[ATE HOUSE ON THE DAY OF THE BATTLE OF GERMANTOWN” BY PETER F. ROTHERMEL, CIRCA 1870; COURTESY OF THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA 
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Major General Alexander McDougall’s brigade on the 
extreme left, however, inexplicably never advanced, and 
the British Guards and Queen’s Rangers lapped around 
Weedon and Muhlenberg’s flank, blunting their charge. 
The British nevertheless clung only tenuously to their 
position; Howe actually considered ordering a retreat 
and evacuating Philadelphia. “The great cause,” Wash- 
ington subsequently reported, “was in my opinion, in 
one quarter of an hour of being finally settled.” 


Be AN AMERICAN VICTORY was not to be. Greene’s 
errant fourth brigade, commanded by an “utterly 
drunk” Brigadier General Adam Stephen, had veered 
out of the line of march during its approach to the bat- 
tlefield, toward the sound of the firing at the Chew 
House. Then, confused in the fog and smoke, Stephen’s 
riflemen had mistakenly and tragically fired into the rear 
of Wayne’s brigade. 

The Pennsylvanians, struggling blindly against fire 
from front and flank and now unexpectedly from the 
rear, apparently believed they were surrounded. Panic, 
44 : 


Hours after the Germantown battle, sentries outside 
British army headquarters in Philadelphia stand guard 
over newly captured Continental soldiers, while local 
citizens tend to their wounds. The prisoners were 
housed on the second floor of the State House, which 
survives today as Independence Hall. 


“like an electrical shock,” according to an American 
officer, “seized some thousands, who fled in confusion 
without the appearance of an enemy.” 

Simultaneously, the British, on the verge of retreating, 
heard the Continentals shout for ammunition. After 
more than two hours of continuous fighting, many of 
Sullivan’s men had exhausted their forty-cartridge allot- 
ments. Seizing the opportunity, the British counter- 
attacked. 

The entire American front quickly dissolved. Panic- 
stricken rebels jammed the main road, leaped the broken 
fences, and raced across the burning stubbles of buck- 
wheat. Washington shouted at his fleeing veterans, 
threatening them with his sword before being himself 


‘Though the enterprise miscarried; 
it was worth the undertaking.” 


swept rearward by his shattered army. The Americans 
even forgot their captured booty in the precipitate re- 
treat. The Ninth Virginia of Greene’s division, which 
had driven far into the enemy’s defenses and taken a 
number of prisoners, was isolated by the British coun- 
terattack and surrendered nearly en masse. 

None of the four thousand militiamen, meanwhile, 
had even reached the battlefield. To the west, on Mana- 
tawny Road, Armstrong’s Pennsylvania militia content- 
edly skirmished with elements of Knyphausen’s Hessians 
before retreating. And to the east, Smallwood and For- 
man’s Maryland and New Jersey brigades wandered 
across the countryside. If these latter two units had ar- 
rived beyond the British right and advanced down Lime 
Kiln Road as planned, the entire British front would 
have become untenable. 

Once past Germantown, the American flight slowed 
to a weary retreat. Rumors of attacks by British cavalry 
plagued the American columns, but the army simply 
continued trudging westward. “The retreat was extra- 
ordinary . . Nobody hurried themselves,” noted 
Thomas Paine, a participant in the battle. Nobody 
could; the army suffered from “an almost unspeakable 
fatigue.” Officers fell asleep in their saddles, and the 
ditches filled with numbed soldiers. In one fence corner 
General Stephen lay in a drunken stupor; he would later 
be court-martialed and dismissed from the service. 

Washington’s army finally halted at Pennypacker’s 
Mill, twenty miles from Germantown. Since the pre- 
vious afternoon, with only water for sustenance, the 
weary veterans had marched at least thirty-five miles and 
fought a major battle. Sleep came quickly. 

General Howe’s battered British army, meanwhile, 
made only a half-hearted attempt to pursue the rebels. 
The Americans’ surprise attack and near-victory had 
seemingly stunned the cautious British commander. Be- 


fore him lay 71 dead British soldiers and an additional 


450 wounded. American losses, however, doubled 
Howe’s casualties—152 killed, 521 wounded, and 400 
missing. 


HE REASONS for the American defeat at German- 

town have since engendered much controversy. The 
fog, the delaying firefight at the Chew House, Greene’s 
delayed arrival, Stephen’s drunkenness, the failure of the 
militia to engage the main enemy force, the shortage of 
ammunition, and the complexity of the original plan 
have all been offered as critical factors that denied the 
rebels an apparent victory. 

Washington attributed the defeat mainly to the thick 
fog, without which “we should, I believe, have made a 
decisive and glorious day of it. But Providence or some 
unaccountable something designed it otherwise; for 
after we had driven the Enemy a mile or two, after they 


were in the utmost confusion and flying before us in 
most places, after we were upon the point (as it appeared 
to every body) of grasping a compleat victory, our own 
troops took fright and fled with precipitation and disor- 
der. How to acct for this, I know not; unless, as I before 
observed, the Fog represented their own Friends to them 
for a Reinforcement of the Enemy, as we attacked in 
different Quarters at the same time, and were about 
closing the wings of our army when this happened.” 
Washington also cited the “want of ammunition on the 
right wing” as contributing “not a little to our misfor- 
tune” and described the action at the Chew House as an 
“annoyance.” 

Certainly the battle that raged at the Chew House 
must be regarded as a significant factor, having caused 
Wayne’s advancing ranks to hesitate because of the mus- 
ketry in their rear, and at the same time luring Stephen 
across country into his collision with Wayne. The resul- 
tant delay to Maxwell’s reserves, too, prevented him 
from providing needed support at the front line of 
battle. 

Finally, the Americans’ valor and fighting prowess 
could not compensate for their commander’s compli- 
cated battle scheme. Washington’s simultaneous conver- 
gence in the predawn darkness demanded more than his 
worn, ill-shod troops could accomplish. Greene’s divi- 
sions, comprising some two-thirds of the army, were an 
hour late arriving on the scene, and none of the militia 
brigades even reached the battlefield, vague orders, un- 
familiar roads, and lack of enterprise having negated 
this segment of Washington’s pincer movement. That 
the Americans came so close to victory testified to the 
martial spirit of the Continental units. 

The Battle of Germantown nevertheless boosted 
American morale and, more importantly, thrilled 
Europe. Fighting Howe’s regulars to a standstill during 
the course of a two-hour-and-forty-minute battle, the 
Continentals proved that they could drive back the best 
British troops. This essential fact did not escape the eye 
of the Compte de Vergennes, France’s foreign minister. 
Nothing struck him so much as Germantown, he stated; 
“To bring an army, raised within a year, to this, promised 
anything.” Washington’s audacious attack, combined 
two weeks later with Horatio Gates’s defeat of John 
Burgoyne’s British army at Saratoga, provided France 
with convincing proof of America’s resolve. 

Brigade commander George Weedon, writing of Ger- 
mantown, perhaps best summarized the significance of 
the action: “Though the enterprise miscarried; it was 
worth the undertaking.” x 


Jeffry D. Wert is a Pennsylvania high school history teacher. 
He has written dozens of articles on American military history 
and is associate editor of the forthcoming Historical Times 
Illustrated Encyclopedia of the Civil War. 
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The Great Chief Justice 


Continued from page 14 

case —that the courts of the United States have the right 
to declare laws unconstitutional — was immediately rec- 
ognized as the cornerstone of American constitutional 
law, and it has remained so ever since. 


ORE THAN A HALF-CENTURY would pass before the 

Supreme Court would. again declare an act of 
Congress unconstitutional, but its authority to do so 
would never again be seriously doubted. Marshall had 
made a bold stroke, and he had done so in such a way 
that neither Congress, nor the president, nor any other 
public official had any power to resist it. By denying 
relief to Marbury, he had made the Supreme Court’s 
order marvelously self-enforcing! 

Predictably, Thomas Jefferson was angry. If the Su- 
preme Court could not issue writs of mandamus, Jeffer- 
son asked, why did Marshall spend so much time discus- 
sing Marbury’s entitlement to a commission? And why 
did the chief justice lecture Madison that withholding 
the commission was an illegal act? 

The president thought for a time that he might have 
the chief justice and his allies on the bench impeached. 
After a mentally unstable federal judge in New Hamp- 
shire was removed from office, Jefferson’s supporters in 
the House of Representatives brought a bill of impeach- 
ment against Marshall’s colleague on the Supreme 
Court, Associate Justice Samuel Chase. Chase was a 
. Federalist who had occasionally badgered witnesses and 
made intemperate speeches, but no one seriously con- 
tended that he had committed an impeachable offense 
(which the Constitution defines as “treason, bribery, or 
other high crimes and misdemeanors”). So the Senate, 
three-quarters of whose members were Jeffersonians, 
refused to remove Chase from office. Marshall breathed 
a deep sigh of relief. Had the associate justice been im- 
peached, the chief had no doubt that he himself would 
have been Jefferson’s next target. 

Though he never again had occasion to strike down an 
act of Congress, Marshall delivered opinions in many 
cases of national significance; and, in his capacity as 
circuit judge (all Supreme Court justices “rode circuit” 
in the early years of the nineteenth century), he presided 
over important, sometimes controversial, trials. He was 
the presiding judge when Jefferson’s political arch rival, 
Aaron Burr, was charged with treason in 1807. Interpret- 
ing the constitutional provision defining treason against 
the United States, Marshall helped to acquit Burr, 
though he did so with obvious distaste. The Burr prose- 
cution, Marshall said, was “the most unpleasant case 
which has been brought before a judge in this or perhaps 
any other country which affected to be governed by 
law.” 

On the high bench, Marshall presided over scores of 
precedent-setting cases. In Fletcher v. Peck (1810) and 
Dartmouth College v. Woodward (1819), he construed 
the contracts clause of the Constitution so as to afford 
important protection for the cquntry’s growing business 
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community. In McCulloch v. Maryland (1819), he up- 
held the constitutionality of the first Bank of the United 
States and struck down the Maryland law that purported 
to tax it. In Gibbons v. Ogden (1824), he upheld federal 
jurisdiction over interstate commerce and lectured those 
(mainly Jeffersonians) who persistently sought to en- 
large state powers at the expense of legitimate federal 
authority. 

Though Marshall’s opinions always commanded re- 
spect, they were frequently unpopular. When, in Wor- 
cester v. Georgia (1832), he upheld the treaty rights of 
the Cherokee Indians against encroachments by the 
State of Georgia, he incurred the wrath of President 
Andrew Jackson. “John Marshall has made his deci- 
sion,” “Old Hickory” snapped contemptuously. “Now 
let him enforce it!” Marshall knew, of course, that he 
could not enforce the decision; that he could not enforce 
any decision that did not have the moral respect and 
acquiescence of the public and the officials they elected. 
And so he bowed his head in sadness and hoped that 
officials other than Andrew Jackson would one day 
show greater respect for the nation’s legal principles and 
institutions. 

Despite the controversy that some of his decisions in- 
spired, the chief justice remained: personally popular; 
and, during the whole of his more than thirty-four years 
as head of the federal judiciary, the Court grew steadily 
in authority and respect. 


Wr INTO HIS SEVENTIES, Marshall continued to 
ride circuit in Virginia and North Carolina, to 
travel each year to his farm in Fauquier County, to at- 
tend to his shopping duties in Richmond, and to preside 
over the high court each winter and spring in Washing- 
ton. On one of his visits to a neighborhood market in 
Richmond, the chief justice happened on a young man 
who had been sent to fetch a turkey for his mother. The 
youth wanted to comply with his mother’s request, but 
thought it was undignified to carry a turkey in the streets 
“like a servant.” Marshall offered to carry it for him. 
When the jurist got as far as his own home, he turned to 
the young man and said, “This is where I live. Your 
house is not far off; can’t you carry the turkey the bal- 
ance of the way?” The young man’s face turned crimson 
as he suddenly realized that his benefactor was none 


- Other than the chief justice of the United States. 


Joseph Story, who served as an associate justice of the 
Supreme Court for more than twenty years of Marshall’s 
term as chief justice, spent many hours with the Virgin- 
ian in and out of Washington. Wherever Story observed 
Marshall, he was impressed by his modesty and genial- 
ity. “Meet him in a stagecoach, as a stranger, and travel 
with him a whole day,” Story said, “and you would only 
be struck with his readiness to administer to the accom- 
modations of others, and his anxiety to appropriate the 
least to himself. Be with him, the unknown guest at an 
inn, and he seemed adjusted to the very scene, partaking 


COURTESY OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR THE PRESERVATION OF VIRGINIA ANTIQUITIES 


John Marshall’s Richmond home, completed in 1790, 
still survives and is open to the public. Completely 
restored and furnished following extensive archaeo- 
logical and historical research, the elegant 
Federal-style two-story residence—the only eigh- 
teenth-century brick house still standing in 
Richmond — retains its original woodwork, floors, 
and paneling. Ninety percent of the home’s furnish- 
ings, silver, and china are original to the Marshall 
family, and John Marshall’s judicial robes and his 
wife Polly’s wedding dress are also on display. 
Located at 818 Marshall Street, the John Marshall 
House is administered by the Association for the 
Preservation of Virginia Antiquities and is open 
Tuesday through Saturday, 11:00 AM to 4:00 pm. For 
further information, call (804) 648-7998. 


of the warm welcome of its comforts, wherever found; 
and if not found, resigning himself without complaint to 
its meanest arrangements. You would never suspect, in 
either case, that he was a great man; far less that he was 
the Chief Justice of the United States.” 

In his youth, Marshall had been fond of corn whiskey. 
As he grew older, he lost his appetite for spirits but not 
for wine. He formulated a “rule” under which the Su- 
preme Court judges abstained from wine except in wet 
weather, but Story said he was liberal in allowing “excep- 
tions.” “It does sometime happen,” Story once said, “the 
the Chief Justice will say to me, when the cloth is re- 
moved, ‘Brother Story, step to the window and see if it 
does not look like rain.’ And if I tell him that the sun is 
shining brightly, Judge Marshall will sometimes reply, 
‘All the better; for our jurisdiction extends over so large 
a territory that it must be raining somewhere.’” “You 
know,” Story added, “that the Chief was brought up 
upon Federalism and Madeira, and he is not the man to 
outgrow his early prejudices.” 

In Richmond, Marshall held regular dinners for local 
lawyers, swapped stories with old friends, and tossed 
quoits with his neighbors in the Barbecue Club. An ar- 
tist named Chester Harding remembered seeing the chief 
justice at a session of the Barbecue Club in 1829. Hard- 
ing said Marshall was “the best pitcher of the party, and 
could throw heavier quoits than any other member of 
the club.” “There were several ties#’ he added, “and, 


before long, I saw the great Chief Justice of the United 
States, down on his knees, measuring the contested dis- 
tance with a straw, with as much earnestness as if it had 
been a point of law; and if he proved to be in the right, 
the woods would ring with his triumphant shout.” 

In 1830, a young Pennsylvania congressman and fu- 
ture president of the United States commented on Mar- 
shall’s enduring popularity 27001151015 neighbors. “His 
decisions upon constitutional questions have ever been 
hostile to the opinions of a vast majority of the people 
in his own State,” James Buchanan said, “and yet with 
what respect and veneration has he been viewed by Vir- 
ginia? Is there a Virginian whose heart does not beat 
with honest pride when the just fame of the Chief Jus- 
tice is the subject of conversation? They consider him, 
as he truly is, one of the great and best men which this 
country has ever produced.” 


ARSHALL WAS NEARLY EIGHTY YEARS OLD when he 

died in Philadelphia on July 6, 1835. His body 
was brought back to Virginia for burial, where it was 
met by the longest procession the city of Richmond had 
ever seen. 

In the contest between proponents of strong and weak 
national government, Marshall had been one of the 
foremost and clearest advocates of strength. The strug- 
gle—between union and disunion, between federation 
and confederation, between the belief that the Constitu- 
tion created a nation and the theory that it aligned the 
states in a loose league—was not finally resolved until 
1865. But the struggle was resolved. “Time has been on 
Marshall’s side,” Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., said in 
1901. “The theory for which Hamilton argued, and he 
decided, and Webster spoke, and Grant fought, is now 
our cornerstone.” 

Justice Story thought that Marshall’s appointment to 
the Supreme Court contributed more “to the preserva- 
tion of the true principles of the Constitution than any 
other circumstances in our domestic history.” “He was a 
great man,” Story said. “I go farther; and insist, that he 
would have been deemed a great man in any age, and of 
all ages. He was one of those, to whom centuries alone 
give birth.” 

John Adams and Thomas Jefferson both lived long 
and distinguished lives, but neither ever gave an inch in 
their differences of opinion over Marshall. Jefferson 
went to his grave bemoaning the “cunning and sophis- 
try” of his fellow Virginian. Adams died secure in the 
belief that his decision to make Marshall chief justice 
had been both wise and provident. Years later, Adams 
called Marshall’s appointment “the pride of my life.” 
Time has accorded Thomas Jefferson a great place in 
the affections of the American people; but, in the con- 
troversy over John Marshall, the judgment of history 
has come down with quiet strength on the side of John 
Adams. x 


A California attorney and writer, Brian McGinty is a frequent 
contributor to this and other publications. 
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Bookshelf. 


The United States Navy: 200 
Years by Edward L. Beach (Henry 
Holt and Company, Inc., New York, 
1986; 564 pages, illustrated, $24.95). 
The work of a highly decorated naval 
officer and skilled historian and novel- 
ist, this informative and readable nar- 
rative charts the often stormy course 
of the American navy from its first 
hero and “founder,” John Paul Jones, 
to modern times. Author Edward 
Beach chronicles the epic battles in 
U.S. naval history, profiles the out- 
standing leaders and villains of the 
service, and describes the revolution- 


_ary changes in naval warfare brought 


about by technical innovation. He 
points out that prior to 1941, U.S. 
naval history consisted mainly of 
growth and development, with a total 
of only about fifty-six hours spent in 
actual battle. While the pre-World War 
II navy concentrated heavily on train- 
ing, says Beach, it failed to respond to 
rapidly advancing technology: “We be- 
lieved training in the weapons of 1915 
would remain useful in 194] . . . Our 
sword was old and out-of-date; we had 
kept its blade and scabbard shining, 
but we had neglected to reshape its 
cutting edge.” It would take World 
War II to do that reshaping. Readers 


will find this to be one of the best, if 
not the best, general histories of the 
U.S. Navy to date. 


Treasure Wreck: The For- 
tunes and Fate of the Pirate 
Ship Whydah by Arthur T. Van- 
derbilt II (Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston, 1986; 164 pages, 
illustrated, $16.95). 

One April night in 1717, the infamous 
pirate ship captained by Samuel 
“Black” Bellamy foundered in a storm 
near the Cape Cod shore, taking with 
it a year’s booty, then estimated at 
some $4 million in value. (Several of 
the ill-fated ship’s crew members sur- 
vived to find themselves manacled in a 
Boston dungeon and were later tried 
and hanged.) Although the existence 
of the wreck was known all these 
years, it was not until 1984 that the 
actual wreck site was discovered by 
Barry Clifford, a Massachusetts treas- 
ure hunter obsessed with the Whydah 
since childhood. This account focuses 
on the historical events relating to Bel- 
lamy and the Whydah, but also in- 
cludes a narrative of the modern-day 
discovery of the wreck and subsequent 
recovery of some $14 million in treas- 
ure and artifacts. x 
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$ American Heart 
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WERE FIGHTING FOR 
YOUR LIFE 


A Colonial Christmas Celebration with ক Times Travel 


Christmas 
Assembly in 
Colonial 
Williamsburg 


December 
11-15, 1986 


olonial Williams- 
burg is never as 
beautiful, or as 
festive as it is just before 
the Holidays! Enjoy 
America’s most charm- 
ing colonial town. Share 
in the old-fashioned hol- 
iday spirit, and see the 
“Grand Illumination”. 
Due to demand, the 
Colonial Williamsburg 
properties are already 
sold out to the general 
public. However, we are 
able to present this spe- 
cial program to our 
readers. But, please be 
advised our space is lim- 
ited, and make your res- 
ervation today to join 
our tour. 


THURSDAY: Individual arrivals at 
Williamsburg. Our Historical Times 
hospitality booth will be set up at the 
Williamsburg Lodge. This evening at- 
tend a private film presented by the 
Colonial Williamsburg Foundation. 
Followed by cocktails and dinner. 
FRIDAY: Leisurely breakfast on your 
own. Gather at the Lodge for histori- 
cal outline of the Restored Area, fol- 
lowed by a walking tour with Colonial 
guides. Continue touring after lunch. 
Visit the 19th century craft shops and 
Merchants Square for some holiday 
gift ideas! Dinner and evening enter- 
tainment in a colonial style at thé 
Kings Arms Tavern. 
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SATURDAY: 


Breakfast at leisure. 
Today visit Carters Grove, one of 
America’s great plantation homes. 
Retum to Williamsburg and after 
lunch continue touring the Historic 
area. Visit the Governor's Palace, 


The Capitol, and the newly com- 
pleted DeWitt Wallace Decorative 
Arts Gallery. Sherry Reception before 
this evening’s dinner. . . a “Groaning 
Board”. This grand event features 
the traditional Christmas menu 
which has been served to Williams- 
burg’s visitors since colonial times. 
The evening is completed with au- 
thentic entertainment. 

SUNDAY: After breakfast, we travel to 
Yorktown. Tour the Yorktown Victory 
Center. Also view the Battlefield and 
National Park. After lunch retum to 
Williamsburg and prepare for this 
evening's events. The Grand Illumi- 
nation is one of the town’s most fes- 
tive occasions. The entire town— 
homes, shops, taverns — all light up 
with bright candles at every window, 
while overhead a magnificent fire- 
works display. Return to the Lodge 
for our farewell banquet and festive 
revelries. Indulge in a bit of Wassail 
while enjoying the renowned Botte- 
tort Singers. 

MONDAY: Breakfast and individual 
departures. 


This program includes: 

4 nights hotel accommoda- 
tions. 

10 meals and 2 cocktail recep- 
tions. 

All admissions and speakers. 

Services of HTT escorts and 
guides. 

Transportation 
and taxes. 


throughout 


Rates and reservations: 


Williamsburg INN . . .S930pp dou- 
ble occupancy 
Williamsburg LODGE ... $860 pp 


double occupancy 
Single supplements and shares 
available upon request. 


A deposit of $100.00 per person 
required with reservation cou- 
pon. Deposit is fully refundable 
(less $25.00 administrative 
charge) if cancelled 45 days 
prior to departure. Kemaining 
balance is due 10/11/86. 


*Please call for pre/post tour arrange- 
ments if desired!* 
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Historical Times Travel’ 
2235 Kohn Rd. 
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Call toll free: 
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BOOKS 


THE MILITARY BOOKMAN 
— Military, Naval, and Aviation 
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Books. 29 East 93rd Street, New 
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348-1280. Tuesday through 
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subscriptions available. 


PRESIDENTIAL BIOGRA- 
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UNION AND CONFEDER- 
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795-1040. 
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FLAGS 


FLAGS, CUSTOM AND HIS- 
TORIC — from $1.50 to 
$850.00. Send $2.00 for 1985 
picture catalog listing over 100 
flags. Flag Co. — AHICI —4758 
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GENEALOGY 


GENEALOGIES. Over 2,500 
scarce American Genealogies for 
sale. Catalog #4 is $2.00. Higgin- 
son Books, 14H Derby Square, 
Salem, MA 01970. 
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UNRAVELLED BY THE EX- 
PERTS. Comprehensive re- 
search carried out in North 
America and throughout the 
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for free analysis and brochure. 
Ancestral Heritage Ltd., Dept. 
21, Guild House, Albert Road 
South, Southampton, Hamp- 
shire S01 1FR U.K. 
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COAT OF ARMS. 500,000 
NAMES 32 COUNTRIES. 
FREE CATALOG. Our 20th 
year. The Ship’s Chandler, Dept. 
AHI, Wilmington, VT 05363. 


MILITARY MINIATURES 


MILITARY MINIATURES 
HANDPAINTED. 54mm lead 
Revolution/ Civil War $9.00- 
$11.00 Famous Figures $12.00. 
Dioramas/ mounted $20.00 & 
up. Illustrations on request. 
R. Moritz, Box 523, Crompond, 
NY 10517. 
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OLD MAPS 


STATE, RAILROAD, 
COUNTY and CIVIL WAR 
MAPS. 70-120 years old. All 
States. Send $1.00 for catalog. 
Northern Map, Dept. AH, 
Dunnellon, FL 32630. 
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STEAMBOATIN’ THROUGH 
AMERICA’S HEARTLAND 
ABOARD THE LEGENDARY 
DELTA QUEEN AND THE 
MAGNIFICENT MISSISS- 
IPPI QUEEN. “The Last Great 
American Adventure” can be 
yours aboard one of America’s 
only two overnight passenger 
steamboats. Two - twelve night 
vacation cruises available on the 
mighty Mississippiand the Beau- 
tiful Ohio Rivers. For a free 
deluxe color brochure write: 
Delta Queen Steamboat Co., 
Dept. AHCL, #30 Robin Street 
Wharf, New Orleans, LA 70130 
or call: 1-800-543-1949, 
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Nations have different 


strengths. Military or indus- 
trial might. Mineral wealth. 


Population for some, sheer 
size for others. History 
teaches us, however, that 
character survives, principles 
last. The government of the 
United States of America is 


CUSTOMER INFORMATION FROM GENERAL MOTORS 


HOW TO CREATE A COUNTRY 
WITHOUT A KING 


THE BIGGEST POLITICAL STORY OF THE LAST 200 YEARS 


on the CBS Network, Part II 
of the life of George Washing- 
ton: The Forging of a Nation. 
Based on James 
Thomas Flexner’s Pulitzer 
Prize biography, it shows 
how Washington proved that 
a country could have a head 
of state who was not a king. 


EORGE WASHINGTO WASHINGTO 


* THE FORGING OFA‘NATION x 


Sunday and Monday, September 21 and 22 on CBS 


Barry Bostwick and Patty Duke return in their roles as 
George and Martha Washington 


now one of the oldest on 


Earth and, by any measure, 


surely one of the best. 

The U.S. Constitution 
set forth the principles which 
embody the character of this 
nation. And as we near the 
bicentennial of this great 
document, it is clear: The 
more we understand the 
principles of freedom it set 
forth, the more surely those 
principles will endure. 

In this spirit, General 


Motors is proud to present, 
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Personal and political cur- 
rents swirled around him. 
Thomas Jefferson’s concern 
for individual rights clashed 
with Alexander Hamilton’s 
support for a strong central 
government. The French 
were demanding that our 
new government take their 
side against England. At the 
same time there was open 
rebellion in the countryside 
and bitter criticism in the 
press. 

The principles of free- 
dom were being tested by 
reality. And through it all, 
Washington’s moderate 
approach to the Presidency 


was defining the role of Chief 
Executive for the generations 
to come. 

History makes perspec- 
tive possible. With the pres- 
ent and future in mind, 
General Motors is proud to 
present this period of the 
American past. It is human, 
dramatic, and without ques- 
tion, the biggest political 
story of the last 200 years. 

We hope you and your 
family will join us on Sunday, 
September 21st and Monday, 
September 22nd for the 
General Motors Mark of 
Excellence presentation, 
George Washington: The 
Forging of a Nation. 
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our continuing effort to give cus- 
tomers useful information about 
their cars and trucks and the 
company that builds them. 
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As a skinny teenager, Angelo Siciliano had sand kicked in his face— 
once. Later, as “the world’s most perfectly developed man,” he 
showed thousands of other fellows how they, too, could become 
real he-men with dynamic tension and fifteen minutes a day. 

For the story of the ninety-seven- pound weakling who became 
Charles Atlas, turn to page 16. 


